











Gas Tar as an Antiseptic Paint. 


The preservation of wood is a subject of great and 
increasing importance. In this country and in Europe, 
patent after patent has been taken out for various pro- 
cesses of accomplishing this objeet. Metallic Salts are 
generally employed, and afford, unquestionably, the 
means of increasing to a great degree the durability of 
timber. The high price seems to be the chief objection 
to their use, and especially to the use of corrosive sub- 
limate. 

To exclude the oxygen of the atmosphere is the first 
thing to be secured—decomposition cannot take place 
unless oxygen be present in some form or other. The 
albuminous matter of the sap, too, is a great cause of 
decay, and the more so, if in a moist state. It acts 
precisely as yeast in the fermentation of bread. If we 
boil yeast, its fermenting power is destroyed. By steam- 
ing wood we coagulate the albumen (white of egg) of 
the sap, and thus, to a certain extent, lessen its liabili- 
ty to fermentation or decay. The exclusion of the at- 
mosphere and water, and the coagulation of the albu- 
minous matters of the sap, or recently formed portions 
of the tree, are the two great points to be secured in 
the preservation of wood,—and, we may add, of almost 
every vegetable or animal substance. 


The various metallic or mineral paints secure to a 
certain extent the former object, and a solution of a me- 
tallic sulphate the latter; and we would advocate the 
use of both articles to a much greater extent than is 
now practiced by most farmers. We hope to live to 
see the time when every wooden implement on the farm 
shall receive a good coat of paint every year. Sucha 
practice will pay, now that good timber is getting 
scarcer and higher every year. 


There is a substance, however, that to a certain ex- 
tent, at least contains, in itself, both these qualities. 
Gas tar will coagulate albumen, and exclude the air 
and moisture. It is cheap and easily applied; why 
then is it not more generally and bountifully used ? 
In England, hedges take the place of our not very 
picturesque Virginian fences, and the home-steading is 
of brick or stone, but the extent to which gas tar is 
used on the doors of buildings, gates, &c., affords con- 
clusive evidence that, were board fences used, as with 
us, they would be preserved, if not ornamented with a 
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frequent coat of this odoriferous paint. We do not re- 
collect to have seen it used for this purpose, in this 
country, except on the magnificent farm of James &. 
Wapsworth, Esq., of Geneseo, N. Y., where it has been 
employed for many years in painting board fences, and 
proves to be all that its advocates claim. 


It is said that the agents used by the Egyptians to 
preserve mummies were of an asphaltic nature, and 
though this perhaps cannot be clearly established, 
it is certain that asphaltic oils, such as exist in gar tar, 
possess powerful antiseptic properties. 

In 1838 some sleepers were laid on the Manchester 
and Creive Railroad which had been saturated with 
gas tar. A short time since they were taken up, in 
order that they might be replaced by some of a heavier 
description, when it was found that the old sleepers 
were perfectly sound, and they are about to be used 
on parts of the line where there is less traffic. The 
unprepared sleepers did not last more than four or five 
years, and a similar case might be mentioned in this 
country. 


An English scientific writer says: “A great many 
improvements in this country are stopped by the pre- 
judice which people have against anything having the 
smell of gas.” If this can be said of England, where 
gas tar is as extensively used as paint, &c., what shall 


‘be said of American farmers, who use little if any ? 


He gives the following instance, which shows that a love 
of things “ far fetched and dear bought” is not confin- 
ed to this country, or the ladies. ‘ For instance.” 
says he, “ pitch and other products of tar are highly 
important in ship building, yet, so prejudiced are the 
English ship-wrights against coal tar and pitch, that 
they will only use the tar and pitch from Archangel 
or Stockholm, though it costs ten times as much as the 
English. In the Mediterranean the native vessels 
which are not coppéred suffer very severely from the 
worm, and the Maltese and Sicilians found that the 
Archangel and Stockholm pitch would not protect them, 
but with the coal pitch and tar no worms would touch the 
vessels, and there is, therefore, a great demand for the 
English pitch and tar in the Mediterranean, the boat 
builders of which would readily give more for it than 
for the vegetable pitch or tar; but there is a prejudice 
against it in England because it can be obtained cheap- 
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ly at our very doors. In fact, all pitch and tar from 
the mineral kingdom is much better and stronger than 
that from the vegetable, and much more of a preserva- 
tive.” Is prejudice or ignorance the cause of the gene- 
ral neglect of gas tar as a paint and as a preventive of 
decay? The experience of those who have used gas 
tar on posts in the ground is, so far as we know, without 
exception, in favor of gas tar. We have met with one 
gentleman who thought that, while gas tar retarded the 
decay of timber in the ground, it accelerated its decay 
above the ground. We cannot think that there is any 
foundation for this opinion; if there is, we should be 
pleased to hear from those who are competent from ex- 
perience to speak on the subject. We have many such 
among our readers. Will they not favor us with their 
experience in the use of gas tar ? 
— .—— 


Keeping Roads in Good Repair. 





That this is an object of much importance may be 
generally conceded, so long as men merely ¢alk about 
the matter ; but it seems to be otherwise when they 
are called upon to work, if the reluctance, indifference, 
shirking, and dislike to that duty upon the public high- 
ways, may be taken as indications of the real state of 
sentiment existing on the subject. The indiZerence 
which many display in regard to keeping roads in 
good repair, and their unwillingness to do their propor- 
tion of work upon the public highways, have often been 
matters of surprise, and sometimes of philosophical 
speculation upon some of the dark and profound mys- 
teries connected with human nature. We have some- 
times wondered if selfishness—total absorption in one’s 
own interest, and total indifference to the interests of 
others—could ever be indulged to such a degree as to 
become wholly blind and even suicidal. It has seemed 
as if no other inference or hypothesis were admissible, 
when we have seen men neglect to repair some little 
defect in the road near their premises, which they had 
to suffer from every day, and which might have been 
rectified in an hour or two, or less sometimes, just be- 
cause others would derive some benefit from it as well 
as themselves. For months and months we have seen 
farmers plunging through rough, racki: g and muddy 
places, with injury to wagons and harness, when a 
very little work would have removed the whole diffi- 
culty and the cause of it. But then others would have 
been benefited by their work as well as themselves, and 
therefore, though right in sight of their own windows, 
and though passing it several times every week, the 
ugly obstruction which had broken reaches and _ thills, 
and been the dread of many a é¢raveler, stands unre- 
paired for months to the disgrace and inconvenience of 
a whole neighborhood, and especially of him who lives 
close by it. If the selfishness which prevented the 
needed repairs in such a case is not truly blind to its 
own interest and is not suicidally destroying itself, 
then our philosophy of the matter must be somewhere 
at fault. For the persons living nearest the bad spot 
would have been paid for all the little labor necessary 
a hundred fold, by saving of suffering and of loss of 





wear and tear of wagons and harness; and yet they 
submitted to it fer months just because some others 
would have received a /étile benefit, even though they 
would have secured to themselves many times more. 
This is truly an astonishing exhibition of selfishness 
and perverted and depraved human nature. 


But we took pen in hand to record a case which de- 
monstrated most impressively to one neighborhood the 
great value of good roads, or of keeping roads in good 
repair. A gentleman from the state of New-York 
visited some of the Western States, during the spring 
months, and in one of them found a farm which exact- 
ly suited him, as he thought. From a village ata 
distance of a few miles, where he was staying, he had 
oceasion to go out several times to look more particular- 
ly at the farm and fixings, and to talk over the pro- 
posed purchase. The road was bad in several places 
at first, but every time that he went over it, it seemed 
to be in a condition still worse than before. This had 
such an effect upon him that he gave up all thoughts 
of purchasing a location, in every other way suited to 
his taste. He argued that beside the discomfort of 
such a road, which was no small matter to him, it 
would inflict upon him many positive losses. He fore- 
saw there would be many days in the course of a year 
when he could not travel it all, at least with any load 
or any comfort ; and that there would be days when 
he could not carry his family to meeting as he might 
on a better road. He foresaw, too, that he never could 
earry off as much of a load of grain or wood or any- 
thing else as he could on a better road, and that the 
tear and wear, or damage, in the matters of carriages 
and harness would be much more than on a road kept 
in better repair. If this does not demonstrate that farms 
are more valuable for good roads near them, then the 
attempt to teach this much needed lesson may be 
given up in despair. 

_—_—p— 


A Screw Stump Puller, 





Ens. Country GENTLEMAN—In your valuable paper 
of May 10th, Oneipa, of New-York Mills, inquires 
about a Stump Machine. Being a miller, and often 
having occasion to raise heavy bodies, and having 
found my hoisting screw to be a most valuable power, 
it suggested itself to my mind it would make a valua- 
ble stump machine, by the addition of a strong bench 
to attach the screw to; and if more power was requir- 
ed, a strong lever could be added, and the power in- 
creased to any amount that would be required. The 
cost of screw, at Hart & Munsun’s, Utica, would be 
$10. Having read the Cultivator and Country Gen- 
tleman from their commencement, I have never to my 
recollection seen the screw power recommended as a 


0. Stevenson. Slevenson’s Mills. 
—>—_—_ 

Sanpy Sor.ts.—Improve, permanently, your sandy 
soils, by hauling on and spreading as much Clay as 
will change their constitutional texture, and give them 
that cohesibility, the want of which is the radical cause 
of their unproductiveness. This labor may be per- 
formed at intervals of leisure, and with almost equal 
facility at all seasons of the year. 


stump machine. 
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Deep and Shallow Plowing. 








Messxs Epiters—In this age of agricultural im- 
provement, to advocate shallow, in preference to deep 
plowing, is an analogism to be closely scrutinized be- 
fore adupted. But, says the writer in the Country 
GENTLEMAN of May 24th, “ facts are stubborn things,” 
and so they are; and by facts in his ewn practice, he 
establishes a plausible theory, that it is better to plow 
four inches deep than seven or eight, even on a soil of 
coarse sandy gravel,—a soil of all others supposed to 
be peculiarly adapted to deep cultivation, particularly 
in seasons of drouth, as the last three summers have 
been, and the present threatens to be. Mr. Brewer 
assures us that he shall resume the subject; I shall 
wait with interest for a further development of both 
his theory and practice; and in giving us these it 
would be gratifying and instructive to go more into 
the merits of the two kinds of plowing prospectively. 
If I can be convinced that the old method of surface 
cultivation is really the best and most profitable, al- 
though it is an exploded notion and mostly abandoned 
by improving cultivators of the soil, I will return to 
it, and thousands of others will do the same, for we 
Yankees are very apt to count the cost, and a great 
saving of expense in Jabor of team can be realized 
thereby. 

Mr. Brewer speaks only of the crops that imme- 
diately followed the plowing, and here I think he is 
in error. He does not test the deep plowing for a suc- 
cession of seasons. No doubt when the plow goes four 
inches deeper that ever it has done before, it throws 
up a new and colder substance, and it requires more 
than one season’s exposure to the atmosphere to per- 
fectly assimilate it to the wants of the growing plant ; 
but follow it frem year to year, gradually, say two 
inches deeper at each plowing, until you get a soil 
from four inches to twelve if you please. The sum- 
mer’s suns and the frosts of winter will do the work on 
these dormant stratas, and the results of fifteen years 
of this kind of cultivation will far exceed in profit the 
old method of shallow plowing, and surface cultivation. 

Again, this deep plowing is better, either in a wet or 
in a dry season. In a season of drouth the moisture 
is retained in the broken earth, and the roots of the 
growing plants are sustained mucb longer than though 
the earth had been stirred but 3 or 4 inches ; and in a 
season too wet, the surplus of water is not held so near 
the suiface to the detriment of the crops, but the hard- 
pan being broken, it lets the water fall lower into the 
earth, and enables the growing crop to escape ina 
greater degree the drowning effects of a surplus of wa- 
ter. 

I do not say that this deep plowing is best for all 
kinds of soils. There are lands naturally wet and 
heavy, stiff and clayey; I am not prepared to say 
how deep plowing would operate upon these. There 
are lands with an underlaying of quick sand; where 
this sand comes near the surface we should avoid strik- 
ing it with the plow, for there is no vitality in it, and 
it should not be mixed with the cultivated soil. But 
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there is not much land in the northern states, which ha 
been cropped long enough to lose its first natural ele- 
ments of fertility, or as the writers say, “its virgin 
fertility,’ but what can be greatly improved by deep 
tilling. This ia my theory; and a theory too, which I 
believe is well sustained by practice. 


Twenty years ago last April, I purchased the farm 
on which I now reside; the cultivated portion is an 
alluvial soi] on the Connecticut river, and the average 
yield of crops to the acre at that time, was ocrn 35 
bushels, oats 30 bushels, hay three-fourths of a ton, and 
other products in proportion. In plowing I soon found 
it a very pleasant task both for the team and myself, as 
there were no obstructions, no stones, stumps or roots ; 
the plow would glide along about 4 inches deep, as 
smoothly as though the under strata was a plank road. 
Shallow plowing was then in vogue, but it occurred to 
me that in my case, where the under strata was the 
same as at the surface, ailurion, made by the action 
of the river centuries ago—no hard-pan except an ar- 
tificial one, beat down and hardened by many years of 
surface cultivation,—that to break into this under crust 
might not prove an injury. I commenced by plowing 
6 inches deep instead of 4 inches, using plaster, ashes 
and lime upon the grain crops, and stocking to grass. 
When I came round to take up this piece again after 
4 or 5 crops of hay, I run the plow again 6 inches deep, 
but before stocking to grass again, at the second and 
third plowing, I run the plow first 8 and then 10 inches 
deep, taking three crops of grain, always manuring 
heavily for corn, and sowing, broadcast, plaster upon 
the grass lands. Latterly for the last grain crop, I 
have run the plow to the depth of 12 inches. I have 
now obtained a soil of 10 to 12 inches, a rich dark 
loam, which a severe drouth but slightly effects, and a 
wet season like that of 1850, does not injure. Where 
corn is planted upon the inverted sod and the manure 
spread upon the top before breaking the sod, it should 
not be plowed over 6 inches deep, but this is not the 
best way to raise corn on my lands; oats are the first 
crop, corn the second; the manure spread broadcast at 
the rate of 40 ox-cart loads to the acre; using one of 
the deep tillers of the Eagle class of plows, manufac- 
tured by Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, (in my judgment 
the best now in use,)with a short mould-board and high 
in the standard, it breaks and pulverizes and mixes the 
under soil, decayed sod and the manure, most admira- 
bly, which, with a thorough application of the double 
harrow before planting, makes one of the richest and 
finest tilth for corn that can possibly be obtained. 


I have given the average yield of crops upon my 
lands before this system of deep cultivation was com- 
menced. I will now state what I deem to be the re- 
sults of this change from shallow to deep plowing, aid- 
ed to be sure by other thorough cultivation, a judicious 
routine of crops and the appliances of the specific or 
stimulating manures in a moderate degree. For the 
last seven years my corn crop has averaged to the acre, 
from 75 to 80 bushels, in fields of 5 to 12 acres; and 


the two last years the heaviest growth was over 100 
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bushels to the acre. One field of seven and a half 
acres, in 1853, measured one hundred and five bush- 
els to the acre. The oat crop has ranged from 60 
to 80 bushels to the acre, and the hay crop from two to 
three tons, the first and second crops after stocking be- 
ing quite too coarse and heavy for profit—that is, a 
Jess quantity and better quality would be more pro- 
fitable ; yet I like to see my barns full in autumn, and 
in order to get the desirable crops of hay for the last 
three or four years of mowing, the first must necessa- 
rily be too heavy. Experience is sid to bo the best 
instructor, and I believe it; and in viow of what 1 
have learned from this source, I cannot bui repear 
what Mr. Brewer says—the man who writes for an ag 

ricultural journal must always say, “ plow deep ’’—it 
may not enhance your crops the first or second year, 
Lat follow it, and in a reasonable time you will find 
yur account in it with interest and profit. J. W. Cot- 
“woNE. Springfield, Vt., June 4th, 1855. 

—j— 
Deep Plowing—Guano, &c., on Wheat. 





Shere is quite a controversy in some of the agricul- 
tural papers about deep and shallow tillage. That de- 
pends wholly on the subsoil. A few years ago I had 
some 800 oak and black walnut stumps pulled; many 
of them brought up earth from four to six feet deep, 
and from ten to seventeen feet square on the surface. 
The first year after the stumps were pulled, I put the 
field in wheat. Where the stumps stood, the wheat 
was not so good as the other part of the field, but it is 
again in wheat now, and I never saw any such wheat 
as is on the places where the stumps were pulled. You 
can see where every stump had been ; the wheat is all of 
ten inches taller, stands far stockier on the ground, and 
looks as if a load of barn-yard manure had been laid 
down and not half spread, and wheat sown on it; the 
straw is stiff and bright. Ifso much had been raised 
by manure, the straw would have been soft and all flat 
on the ground before this. It is proof positive that 
deep tillage is every thing for my land. 

I last fall put a ton of guano on ten acres, (not in 
the field where the stumps were pulled,) of wheat— 
that is, I sowed the guano, plowed it under, and sowed 
the wheat. I gave it a fair chance, sowing the guano 
on alternate lands through the field. From present 
appearance, I think it will pay. I also tried a ton of 
“ Ta-Feu,” (night-soil dried and deodorized,) but I 
have lost covt and trouble by that. If my guano wheat 
pleases me as well at harvest, I will try a few tons 
this fall. My wheat ought to be ready for harvest by 
10th July, if the weather proves favorable, but the 
straw will be very large, and unless the weather is 
warm and dry it may be longer in ripening. In two 
weeks we may expect the wheat midge to make its 
appearance, if we are to have it, but I hope we may 
have nothing to destroy the crop this season, as every 
eatable is at famine prices. You may expect to hear 
from me again about the commencement of harvest. 

JOHN JOHNSTON. 

Near Geneva, June 8. 


| 





Medicinal Effects of Saleratus. 


In the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, not 
long since, Dr. AtcoTr published a paper, attributing 
much of disease and death to the free use of saleratus, 
which article he places in the list of irritant poisons. 
Mrs. Stowe, in her “Sunny Memories,” attributes the 
sicklier appearance of American ladies, when compared 
with the English, to the same cause. These opinions 
have been copied into almost every newspaper and 
periodical in the country. The people, always afraid 
of poisons, whether medicinal or dietetic, have taken 
the alarm and are indeed in a quandary between sour 
bigaq and saleratus. 

Tiere is much of false reasoning in the world, and 
we regi st 8) say the medical profession is not wholly 
free fiom it; arriving at false conclusions and awaken- 
ing false alarms. .°*y. Alcott says that two-fifths of all 
that are born, die besmre the fifth year, one half of 
which mortality he att.‘butes to saleratus. Now if 
this be so, it is worthy .f tke candid consideration of 
every man and woman in the -wuntry, and its probibi- 
tion a fit subject of legislaiive enactment. But we 
opine it is not so ;—that the darg.:. to which Dr. Al- 
cott turns alarmist,—exists only in \is imagination. 
Admitting the proportion of infant.‘e «ortality to be 
as stated, full one half of all that cie anc'nr five years 
of age do so before the completion of the, Wst year, 
most of whom have never eaten bread or tuke’ salera- 
tus. During the Jast three years, in the city 1 Phila- 
delphia, the number of deaths, during the firs. yes~ of 
of life, was 8,259, while during the next four years, or 
between one and five, there was but 6,794, or on ve- 
rage of 1684 for each yearly period. Hence, it w.JI ky 
seen that infantile mortality is nearly five times aa 
great, during the first year of life, when no saleratu 
is taken, as during the subsequent four years wha 
more or less of that article is eaten. Now, if we ad- 
mit the influence of saleratus at all, we must acknow- 
ledge that influence salutary ; for infantile mortality 
is only one fifth as great, when used as before. It 
must be admitted then, that saleratus stands acquitted 
of the charge, which Dr. Alcott brings against it. The 
excessive mortality among children depends upon 
other causes, which it is not our purpose here to con- 





sider. 
It iz difficult to define a poison, so as to give it pro- 
per restrictions ; suffice it to say that common salt be- 


| longs to the same class, and is an irritant poison in 


the same sense in which saleratus is said to be so, 
and is capable of producing death when largely taken ; 
yet, it is necessary to human health, and an indispen- 
sable constituent of human organization. Half a tea- 
spoonful of saleratus, properly diluted, can be taken at 
once, and even more, without injury; passing, as it 
does, rapidly out of the body by the various secretions ; 
yet this quantity is sufficient for raising bread made 
from two pounds of flour, which bread is sufficient for 
a meal for ten persons. Hence a person might get, at 
a meal, the small quantity of three or four grains; but 
when it is considered that this amount, small as it is, 
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is nearly or wholly neutralized by the acid developed 
in the process of fermentation, we can but express our 
surprise that men or women of intelligence should at- 
tribute te it such disease and death-dealing conse- 
quences. 

The culinary art is indeed in a deplorable condition, 
and our dietetic indulgences are doubtless the source 
of much suffering and disease ; but, we apprehend, a cu- 
linary reform must commence elsewhere than in strik- 
ing out the antacids. Dr. Draxe, in his valuable 
work upon the diseases of North America, when speak- 


ing of the causes of disease, says, “when the dough 
for leavened bread, by excess of panary fermentation, 
has been charged with acetic acid, that product is not 
generally sufficiently neutralized by saleratus or soda, 
but the bread is eaten sour.” 

The excessive mortality of children in this country 
is indeed lamentable, but it is less in this country than 
in Europe, where Mrs. Stowe says less saleratus is used 
than here ; and the poor health of adult females is a 
matter of regret, but its cause must be sought else- 
where than in our greater consumption of antacids. 
It is only by that love for hobby-riding, which is 
quite too common, that war is waged upon saleratus, 
for its dangerous properties exist wholly in the imagi- 
nation. QO. C. Gisss,-M. D. 

—p— 


The Sheep Exhibition at Bath. 





We give below the list of Premiums awarded by 
the “ Wool Growers’ Association of Western New- 
York,” at their late Show at Bath. The number of 
sheep on the grounds is stated to have been about 300. 
At a meeting held on the evening of May 30th, it 
was resolved that the next Annual Show be held either 
at Penn Yan, Canandaigua, Avon, or Batavia, and 
the following list of officers were elected : 


President — Hon. G. Denniston, Praitsburgh, Steuben 
couity, N. Y. 

Vice Presidents—Ilector Hitchcock, Livingston Co.; W. 
T. Remer, Yates; Jno. D. Patterson, Chautauque; G. H. 
Wheeler, Steuben; T. C. Peters, Genesee; Thos. R. Peck, 
Outario; H. T. Brooks, Wyoming ; Rawson Harmon, Mon- 
roe; Chas. Morrell, Tompkins; Amos Perrin, Alleghany ; 
James H. Hotehkin, Steuben; Matthias Hutchinson, Cayuga; 
Gardimer Gould, Orleans; Lewis F. Allen, Erie; Hiram 
McCollum, Niagara; Albert G. Percy, Wayne. 

Corr. Secretaries—Wm. S. Judd, Peun Yan, Yates; A. Y. 
Baker, Urbana, Steuben; N. Bo Mann, Livingston; Wm 
A. Cook, Lima, Livingston; W. T. Remer, Penn Yan; Jas. 
Lyon, Bath, Steuben; Wm. B. Pratt, Prattsburgh, do. 

Treasurea—Hon. Reuben Robie, Bath, Steuben Co. 

Rec. Sec’ y—Charles D. Champlin, Urbana, Steuben Co. 


PREMIUMS AWARDED. 

Crass Frrst.—Sweepstakes pen, Calvin Ward, Rich- 
moud, Ontario Co , $75. 

Best Buck over 2 years old, Wm. Baker, Urbana, Steuben, 
$50 ; 2d, Julius Suckney. Shoreham, Addison Co. Vt., #40; 
3d, Joshua Healy, Dansville, Steuben, N. Y., $30; 4th, 
Levi Gray, Wheeler, Steuben, $20; Calvin Ward, $10. 

Crass SEcoND.—Best 5 Ewes and lambs, Joshua Raplee, 
Penn Yan, Yates, $30; 2d, Orlando Shepard, Urbana, Steu- 
ben, $20; 3d. O. F. Marshall, Wheeler, Steuben, $10. 

Best 5 Ewes, 2 years oid, Wim. Baker, Urbana, $20; 2d, 
Calvin Ward, Richmond, $15; 3d,G. H. Wheeler, Wheeler, 
Steuben, $10. 

Cuiass Tnrrp.—Best 5 Ewes 1 year old, Thos. R_ Peck, 
West Bloomfield. Ontario, $20; 2d Calvin Ward, Richmona, 
$15; 3d. Grattan H. Wheeler, Wheeler, $10. 

Crass Fourtu.—Best Buck 2 years old, W. T. Remer, 
Penn Yan, $30; 2d. Julius Stickney, Shoreham, Vt., $20; 
8d, Orlando Shepard, Urbana, $10. 

Best Buck 1 year old, W T. Remer, Penn Yan, $20; 2d, 
E. F. Leech, W. Bloomfield, $15; 3d, A. Y. Baker, Urbana, 
$10. 

Crass Firtu.—Best Ewe, Joshua Raplee. Penn Yan, $10. 
Best 3 Ewes, P. F. Myrtle, G. H. Wheeler, Orlando Shep- 
ard, $15. 








The Chinch Bug. 


Curisty’s Prareig, [nd., May 26th, 1855. 


Mr. Tocxer—I send you a few specimens of the 
corn fly—the most destructive insect that has ever ap- 
peared in this part of the country. If they come to 
hand alive, I would advise you to keep them close 
prisoners; for they imcrease very rapidly, and you 
might have more of them on hand than you would 
desire. 

I had purposed writing to you, to make some in- 
quiry respecting this insect; supposing, of course, that 
it was well known through the country, and especial- 
ly to editors of agricultural p»pers. I was told, how- 
ever, a few days ago, by the Rev. T. Lowry, of Park 
County, that he had written to you on this subject, 
and was informed that it was the first time you had 
heard of the existence of such an insect. The name he 
gave it, if I mistake not, was the corn chinch, the same 





) that it has sometimes been called by here. In North 


Carolina, where it is said to have existed many years, 
Lam told that it is calied the chinch bug. But I would 
consider 10 name more appropriate than the one [ 
have given it, the corn fly, as it is properly a fly, not 
a bug; and commits its ravages on all kinds of corn 
that grow here, wheat, rye and oats, as well as maize. 
It also attacks some of the more succulent grasses, par- 
ticularly the annuals. 

In the latter part of May, it commences breeding. 
At what precise time the young swarms may first be 
seen alive, I am not able to say, nor can I tell wheth- 
er they are produced in successive swarms, through 
the season, or not, but judging from the myriads that 
appear soon after wheat harvest and the apparently 
regular increase of their numbers, as they spread over 
large fields of maize, especially in dry seasons, it seems 
probable that they are produced in regular succession 
through the entire season. 

The first time they were ever observed in this vicini- 
ty, so far as I have been able to ascertain, was nine 
years ago lastsummer. They were seen in a cornfield, 
about three miles from this place. They appeared to 
come from the stubble of a wheat field that bordered 
on the corn. They did but little damage. A few suc- 
cessive days of rainy weather put a stop to their pro- 
gress, and nothing more was seen of them, that season. 
Two years later, they appeared on the farm of one of 
my neighbors, about half a mile distant. They came 
apparently, as before, from wheat stubble, though none 
had been observed in the wheat while growing; and 
they began on that part of the corn adjacent toit. But 
few apyeared at this time, and not much damage was 
done. In 1851, I observed them for the first time, on 
the farm where I now reside. The field in which they 
made their appearance had corn on one side and oats 
on the opposite side, with a strip of wheat between 
They were seen immediately after the wheat was cut, 
on the rows of corn next to the stubble; and were so 
numerous, as to cover from one fourth to one half of 
the stalk, in many of the hills. The corn soon began 
to wither. They did not devour the solid parts of the 
plant, but pierced the outer part, or skin, full of holes, 
or destroyed it in large patches, here and there, over 
the stalk, and appeared to feed on the juice. A few 
rows next to the wheat, were completely destroyed. 
The crop was more or less injured to the distance of 
about eight rods from the stubble. On the opposite 
side, the cats were killed to the distance of two or 
three rods from the wheat. The remainder ripened 
without injury. 

They appeared again the next year, and about the 
same time of the year; but did little damage. 


Strange to say, it had not yet entered my thoughts, 
that they had done, or could do, any damage to wheat. 
The next spring, (1853,) my wheat looked unusually 
promising. | knew the wheat fly was found in it the 
fall previous, and expected it would suffer some injury, 
but little expected it would have to encounter a more 
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destructive enemy in connection with this. When it 
had grown to the height of a foot or more, I observed 
that more than half of it had stopped growing. This 
portion was only six or eight inches in height, and 
it grew no more, but withered and died; from what 
cause, I could not imagine. The same fly appeared 
again in the corn, after the wheat was cut. The rank 
growth of the corn, tegether with one or two heavy 
showers, prevented it from deing much injury. 

Last summer, there was the same appearance in the 
wheat, as the summer previous. A part of it dwindled 
away, after it had grown to the height of a few inches. 
At the time of cutting the wheat, these insects were 
observed, in motion towards the corn, which was close 
by. Ina few days, the corn nearest to the stubble, 
was so covered with them, as to appear, at @ little dis- 
tance, as if covered with black paint. The corn was 
backward and dwarfish, and the season excessively 
dry, both uf which circumstances favored their destruc- 
tive effects. About fifteen acres of corn was destroyed 
by them. They swept over about forty acres more, 
some parts of which were nearly destroyed, others on- 
ly slightly injured. One of my neighbors. had twenty- 
six acres of corn completely destroyed by them last 
summer, and fifty acres more greatly damaged. There 
was not a cornfield on the prairie, in which the crop 
was not greatly damaged. I do not know that they 
have ever been seen in this region, anywhere else than 
on the prairies, til] last summer. Then, they were 
seen on farms formerly covered with timber, many 
miles distant from any prairie. 

The attention of people here, was so thoroughly ealled 
to this insect, last summer, that when it appeared this 
spring, it was readily recognized. It was first observed 
on fences, or flying about, «nd alighting here and there, 
like other winged insects. Soon it was found about 
the roota of wheat,—then in oatfields, and in timothy 
grass. Wherever it has been seen among grain or 
grass, some of the blades were seen to turn yellow, and 


many cases, the whole plant completely killed. Pro- 
bably, not less than one third of the wheat crop, in this 
vicinity has already been destroyed by them ; and their 
destructive operations are still in progress. 

The reasons why they have not before been observed 
in the early part of the season, are these. In the first 
place, they have never before been so numerous in the 
spring season, as at present. And next, when in wheat 
they are usually partly or entirely concealed by the 
blades near the root; and would not be likely to be 
distinguished from other insects without elose observa- 
tion. E. C. Smitu. 





Comments on the above by Dr. A. Fitch. 

Mr. Tucker—The facts which are embodied in the 
communication from Mr. Smit, of Indiana, are deeply 
interesting, and well merit insertion in your widely 
circulated publications, as they form a valuable addi- 
tion to what is already upon record, respecting one of 
the most pernicious insects in our country. Some no- 
tices of this same insect, from correspondents in North 
Carolina, may be found in the early volumes of the 
Cultivator, and valuable articles relating to it, from 
the pens of Dr. Le Barron and others, may be met 
with in recent volumes of the Prairie Farmer. As the 
specimens in the quill forwarded by Mr. Smitu show, 
it is the same insect which, in an excursion through 
Northern Illinois, last autumn, I found in myriads, 
over a large district of country; and from all quar- 





ters, I received accounts of its destructiveness, of much 
the same ‘purport as is given in Mr. Smitn’s commu- 
nication. As soon as [ obtain leisure, I will prepare a 
description and history of this important insect, for 





the growth to be checked, or stopped entirely ; and in | The name “ fly ” properly belongs only to inseets with 


| clear and glass-like wings, like the common house-fly ; 
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your readers ; and therefore, FE urerely observe at pre- 
sent, that it is the insect which is generally known by 
the name of the Cuincu Be@—not Chintz, as the word 
is sometimes erroneously spelled. I have searched my 
library in vain for information as tothe derivation and 
import of this word—Chinch. Webster supposes it to 
come from the Latin name for a bug, cimez, through 
the Itattan cimice, but this appears to me to be rather 
far-fetched and doubtful. In Dr. Hrrw’s Decade of 
Curious Insects, published in 1773, a species of Thrips 
is described under the name of the Straw-colored 
Chinch. And if any one under whose eye these re- 
marks fall, is sufficiently versed in philology to throw 
any light upon the origin of this word, we shall be 
happy to have him do so; for, in connection with this 
insect, it has become current in our country, and will 
thus be perpetuated. 


Though the name Chinch bug is generally applied 
to this inseet, it has obtained other names in particular 
localities. All over North-western Illinois, they have 
been called Mormon lice, in consequence of their hay- 
ing come into that section about the same time that 
the self-styled Latter-day Saints commenced their set- 
tlement at Nauvoo, many ignorant people firmly be- 
lieving they were introduced there by these deluded 
fanatics. And it appears from Mr. Smitn’s letter, 
that in his vicinity, this inseet is ealled the Corn fly. 
This name, however, Mr. Smitu himself will be aware, 
when he reflects further, is by no means so appropriate 
for this insect, as he supposed at the moment of writing. 


while the name “* bug,” 


although it is in this country 
currently applied to almost all insects, strictly belongs 
only to those which pertain to the Order Hemiptera, 
which embraces all those flat-backed insects which 
have a slender, sharp-pointed beak, for puneturing and 
sucking the fluids of those plants or animals which they 
infest—such insects as the common squash or pump- 
kin bug, and that disgusting object which at one time 
and another has vbtruded itself upon the notice of ev- 
ery person in our land, the bed-bug. The species under 
consideration, moreover, exhales the same disagreeable 
olor which is peculiar to the insects of this group. 
There can, therefore, be no more app-opriate name for 
it, than that by which it has been so long and so wide- 
ly known—that of Chinch Bug. 


This insect was first scientifically described by Mr. 
Say, in a pamphlet upon the North American insects 
of this Order, published at New Harmony, Indiana, in 
1831. He described it under the name of Lygaus 
leucopterus, i.e, the white-winged Lygaus. Since 
that time the genus Lygaus has been cut up into quite 
a number of new genera, and I am not aware that it 
has ever been published, to which of these our insect 
pertains. It belongs to the genus Micropus, proposed 
by the French entomologist, M. Spinora, in his Essay 
upon Hemipterous Insects, published in 1840, page 213. 
This name, derived from a couple of Greek words, 
meaning small-footed, has allusion to the legs of these 
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insects, which are not long and slender, and the hind 
pair in particular are no longer than the others, con- 
trary te what is generally the case in the insects of 
this group. Micropus leuceplerus, therefore, is now 
the correct technical name of the Chinch bug. 


It is a singular fact, and one which shows that the 
science of entomology is of almost endless extent, that 
in those parts of Europe, where for several gererations 
a host of collectors and men of science have been as- 
siduously engaged in gathering and describing every 
insect which those countries contain, new species con- 
tinue to (urn up almest every year. Even in the en- 
virens of the city of Paris, which may be regarded as 
the head-quarters of this science, and where almost 
every inch of the ground has often been examined with 
the greatest care and the most searching scrutiny, my 
esteemed friend and correspondent, Dr. SigNoret, has 
recently discovered a new insect, which, from the spe- 
cimens he has been so kind as to send me, I find to be 
almost identical with the chinch bug of this country. 
This species he proposes to name the Micropus Spi- 
nole, in honor of the distinguished entomologist who 
founded the genus to which it pertains, and who has 
done so much to elucidate this important Order of in- 
sects. In view of such facts, who can refrain from de- 
voutly exclaiming with the inspired Psalmist, “ How 
manifuid are thy works, O Lord!’ And what an 
amount of close observation and patient, persevering 
research will it require to render our knowledge of the 
insects of our vwn country tulerably complete. Asa 
Fitcu. June 4, 1855. 

——— 


The Chilian Guano Fraud. 





The following letter, had it been sent direct to us, 
would have been published on the 14th inst.; but hay- 
ing been enclosed to a gentleman of this city, it failed 
to reach us in season for an earlier insertion. We hope 
our readers will give it an attentive perusal. It isa 
most remarkable letter. It was, we suppose, intended 
asa vindication. But it is a confession—such a con- 
fession as we had not anticipated receiving from one of 
the parties engaged in this transaction. 

Boston, June 7, 1855, 
To the Editors of the Country Gentleman: 

My attention has been ealled, and [ last evening for 
the first time saw several articles published in your pa- 
per in reference to what you please to term fraudulent 
Guano. 

I beg to inform you the article marked “ Chilian 
Guano,” is simply a mixture of Mexican and Peruvi- 
an guano, in about the proportions of three-fourths of 
the former and one-fourth of the latter, with 2 to 3 
pr. ct. of sulphate of ammonia added. This is the 
whole extent of the fraud, if you can make it one. The 
price of Mexican guano is $25 per ton—that of Peru- 
vian every one knows. The mixture I have authoriz- 
ed sold at $35, and am satisfied that every one who 
has bought it, has got an equivalent for his money, and 
further, will find by his results he has not been de- 
frauded. 

I was induced to have this mixture made from two 
motives. Last season several parties who applied Mex- 
ican and Peruvian guano, in the proportion of two- 
thirds and one-third of the latter, reported better crops 
than where they used Peruvian guano along side by it- 





self. Again, many farmers think a guano that has no 
smell, like the Mexican, is worthless, and will not buy 
it from its wantof it. In this way they would learn to 
use and appreciate it after they had tried and under- 
stood it. 

So far the only instance of unfavorable effect by the 
action of this mixture, is the one you cite from Pe- 
tersburg. I feel confident that in the autumn I[ can 
give you satisfactory documentary evidence of its good 
effects. 

I think you were unfortunate in the sample sent you 
for analysis, as it is entirely unlike some 8 or 10 differ- 
ent ones that have been made of it by other chemists. 

I send you a printed copy of Dr. Haves’ analysis, 
that has been commented upon by you, by which you 
will perceive you were mistaken in saying he did not 
give the ammonia. You will find the percentage of 
ammonia given at the foot of each analysis 

The above are the simple facts of the whole matter. 
I ask, as an act of justice to me, that you publish this 
letter, with a request to those papers who have copied 
your articles, to do the same with this. 

I trust your sense of justice to yourself will induce 
you to take back the charge of fraud in connection with 
this guano, when you see the money value of its com- 
ponent parts is fully equal to the price asked for it. I 
am, Sir, with due respect, yours, PHito S. SHELTON. 


Here we have an admission from one of the principal 
owners and venders, that the ‘ Chilian Guano” is not 
an imported article—that it did not “come from the 


coast of Chili,’’ but that it is a compound made in this 
country. 


We trust farmers will appreciate the “ motives” as- 
signed by Mr. SHe.tron for endeavoring to deceive 
them ; and that the “ eight or ten different’ chemists 
who have been employed to analyse this “ mixture,” 
under the supposition that it was a genuine “ Chilian 
guano,”’ will feel duly honored. Mr.S.says “ this is 
the whole extent of the fraud, if you can make it one.” 
A fraud according to WrssTER, is a deception; general- 
ly a deception in buying and selling. Mr. S. himself 
fully admits that he attempted to deceive “ many far- 
mers”’ by giving to Mexican guano a “ smell” of am- 
monia and a false name, and even had we no other evi- 
dence of his connection with this business than his own 
letter, we should be warranted in charging him with 
“fraud,” of however harmless a nature it might be. 
But unfortunately Mr. 8. has only made a partial con- 
fession, and our intimate acquaintance with the whole 
manipulations of the manufacture of “Chilian gu- 
ano,” compels us to believe that the manufacturers 
ers of this article are guilty of a gross, systematic and 
unmitigated fraud. If it is a simple “ mixture ”’ of Pe- 
ruvian and Mexican guano with a little sulphate of 
ammonia, as Mr. S. states, why was it not made in 
Boston. Why was it taken-to Newark, and from there 
three miles overa heavy road into the country? 
Surely no business man, such as we suppose Mr. SHEt- 
TON to be, would incur the expense of freight from Bos- 
ton and return and siz miles of heary land carriage, 
simply for the purpose of mixing Mexican and Peru- 
vian guano and a little sulphate of ammonia together. 
We feel compelled to conclude that Mr. S. has confessed 
only part of the truth. 

We have even still a lingering hope that Mr. S. is 
not as guilty as the actual manufacturer of the article. 
Mr. S. intended to deceive ‘‘ many farmers,”—-perhaps 
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as he states, for their own good—and it may turn out 
that the person he engaged to miz the articles together, 
deceived him. He most certainly did, if Mr.S. thinks 
that the “ Chilian guano ”’ is compounded of the ingre- 
dients stated in the above letter. Mr. S. thinks we were 
“unfortunate in the sample sent us for analysis.’ We 
beg to assure him that we took both samples with our 
own hands, from a large quantity—some 200 tons,—of 
the Mexican and Chilian guano, from a warehouse in 
Newark, where it was brought direct from the factory. 
Furthermore we would again inform Mr. S. that wheth- 
er he knows it or not, the “ Chilian guano”’ is com- 
pounded of a very inferior Mexican guano,—furnished 
as we were informed by “a Mr Snetron of Boston,”’— 
of sugar-house scum, of salt and plaster, with the ad- 
dition of a little Peruvian guano, and quick lime to 
set free the ammonia and give the “‘ smell’ desired by 
‘‘ many farmers.” If Mr. S. does not credit this, let 
him proceed to Newark and investigate the matter as 
we have done, and he will be convinced of the truth of 
our assertions. 

In regard to our statement that Dr. Haves did not 
give the per centage of ammonia, we have to say that 
we copied the analyses from the Oxford (Me.) Demo- 
crat, the editor of which is agent for the Mexican and 
Chilian Guano, Mapes’ superphosphates, &c., and whom 
we supposed well informed on the subject. Jn these 
analyses the per centage of ammonia is not given. 
We endeavored to get the original “ printed copy of 
Dr. Hayes’ analysis,’ but without success, and even in 
the one sent by Mr. SHELTON a portion seems to have 
been cut off from the bottom. We should be glad of a 
perfect copy, and will do Dr. Haves full justive. 

The correctness of our analysis of ‘ Chilian guano,” 
and of our estimate of its value, are confirmed by Mr. 
Pieasants and Mr. Reeser, the guano inspectors of 
Petersburg and Baltimore, both of whom made an 
analysis of the article; and furthermore, on the cor- 
rectness of their analyses beiag called in question, the 
matter was referred to Dr. Stewart of Baltimore, 
who analyzed the “Chilian guano,” and decided it 
worth not more than $13 per ton, or two dollars per 
ton less than our estimate of its ‘outside value.” Yet 
in the face of all this, Mr. S. would persuade us that 
the article is well worth $35 per ton! It would appear 
that the large quantity from which we took a portion 
for analysis, and also the cargoes sent to Petersburg 
and Baltimore, were all “ unfortunate” samples of 
Chilian guano. 

In pursuance of Mr. SHELTON’s suggestion, we re- 
quest those papers which have copied our previous ar- 


ticles, to publish also the foregoing. 
—_——— 

Caspace Grus. —M. Roserrts, Chateaugay, Frank- 
lin Co,, N. Y., writes that a “ white grub is committing 
great havoe among all kinds of enbbage in this sec- 
tion of the country. It may be destroyed in the fol- 
lowing manner. About nine o'clock in the evening the 
grubs make their appearance at the top of the cabbage, 
when they may easily be removed into a dish, and 
killed. This plan, followed up for a few nights, will 
soon rid you of these trespassers.” 








Grow your own Clover Seed. 





We are acquainted with intelligent praetical farmers 
in Western New-York, who believe it profitable to seed 
down all their wheat and barley land every year with 
red clover. A well known and successful cultivator of 
light land, near Rochester, has abandoned altogether, 
the use of the summer fallow, depending on corn and 
other hoe crops to enable him to keep the land clean. 
After corn he frequently sows barley, seeding it down 
with 10 Ibs. of clover per acre, and, in the fall, after 
the barley has been harvested, the clover affords good 
pasture for sheep or cattle, or, if feed is abundant, it is 
allowed to grow uncropped, and is turned under, the 
same fall, and the field sown with wheat on one furrow. 
He is satisfied that the value of the feed in the fall and 
the fertilizing effect the clover roots, &c., have on the 
subsequent wheat crop, more than pay the cost of the 
clover seed. Others are convinced that, where corn is 
to follow, it is highly profitable to seed down a wheat 
or barley crop, with clover, and allow it to get a good 
start the next spring before the land is plowed up for 
the corn crop. The clover, also, in this case furnishes 
much fertilizing matter, and the practice has the ad- 
ditional advantage of furnishing green food for the 
grubs and worms till the corn has attained a good start, 
and is capable of sustaining their depredations with- 
out material injury. 


It is possible that, under such a system, the land 
may in time become exhausted—not of potash, soda, 
or lime or of sulphuric or phosphoric acid, but of some 
peculiar combinations of these or other elements of 
plants which, as yet, neither the chemist in his labora- 
tory, nor the experimenter in the field has been able to 
discover. In other words, our fields, like the light soils 
of England under the four course system of rotation, 
may become “clover sick,’’ and refuse to grow red 
clover oftener than once in eight or twelve years. But, 
at present, we apprehend no sucha result. We be- 
lieve clover sickness is unknown in this country, and 
should be glad to hear from our correspondents on this 
point. Our object is rather to commend the extensive 
cultivation of clover, and to recommend the systems 
aluded to, or a modification of them, to those who have 
hitherto seeded down, at most, only a portion of theiz 
wheat or barley crop with clover. Be assured that, on 
all farms where wheat, corn, barley, oats and other ce- 
real grasses are extensively cultivated, it will abun- 
dantly pay to grow as much clover as possible. 


Why clover, peas, beans, tares, sainfoin, lupins and 
other leguminous plants are so advantageous in rota- 
tion with wheat, barley, oats, Indian corn and other 
graineous plants, we wiil not now stop toinquire. The 
fact that they are so cannot be denied, and whether it 
is owing to their requiring a different proportion of 
mineral substances, or whether, principally to the fact 
that they do not require for their growth more ammo- 
nia than they contain, while the wheat, corn, and other 
plants of the same order destroy large quantities of this 
expensive fertilizer, is a question which it is not neces- 
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sary to decide before we can act upon the teachings of | 


experience. 

In order to induce farmers to sow more clover, it is 
very important that they be persuaded to grow their 
own clover seed ; for it will be admitted that he who 
has to pay $5 to $8 per bushel to the city merchant or 
seedsman will be much more sparing of clover seed 
than the farmer who raises an abundance of his own. 
Fortunately this climate is not only well suited to the 
growth of large crops of clover for fodder, er for turn- 
ing under as a fertilizer, but it is also well adapted for 
the preductioa of large crops of excellent clever seed. 
Why, then, is it so high ? why is it that every farmer 
does not raise at least as much as he needs for his own 
use 2? There is certainly no more necessity for buying 
clover seed, than there is for buyingsseed wheat, corn, 
barley or oats. 

If net already done, let every farmer select a few 
acres of his cleanest clever, cut it as early as possible, 
and then allow it to go to seed. If the land is in good 
heart, and clean, nothing more is required; if poor, 
150 to 200 lbs. of good Peruvian guano per acre sown 
broadcast as soon as the first crop is removed, during 
showery weather, will be found a beneficial, and, we 
have little doubt a profitable application. Plaster in- 
creases the foliage of the plan.s, but, it is said, retards 
the ripening of the seed. Four bushels of clean seed 
per acre is a fair, average crop; but eight bushels may 
easily be grown by cutting the first crop early, or by 
eating it off by sheep till the middle of May or first of 
June. If the land is not rich enough it should be well 
manured, early in the spring, or, still better, in the fall, 
with well rotted barn-yard dung. It is important to 
have the clover as early as possible, since it is frequent- 
ly injured by frosts in the autumn. After the seed is 
matured, however, frost does not hurt it; and, now 
that we have several excellent machinee for taking off 
the heads of clover seed, thus avoiding the expense and 
labor of curing the clover in cool wet weather, it may 
be left out late in the fall without any loss or inconve- 
nience. 

We repeat, and we would that every farmer in the 
country could hear us, grew your own clover seed, 
and never, without special reason, sow a field of wheat 
or barley without seeding it down, in the spring, with 
from 10 to 15 lbs. of red clover per acre. We believe 
it will pay, even though the clover sod is plowed up 
the next spring. We will add, too, that, where plaster 
can be had for less than $5 per ton, and where expe- 
rience proves it good for clover, the practice of sowing 
a bushel of plaster per acre at the lime of sowing the 
clover seed, is worthy of extensive adoption. We think 
it ef great benefit in enabling the young clover plants 
to stand the dreuth. 


ee ee 
Scurvy Pi¢s.—Wash them clean, and rub slightly 


with buttermilk or grease; give them a dry bed, al- 
ways in a warm place, and plenty of wholesome foodt 
We never saw a pig yet eo incerrigible as to withstand 


this treatment, and keep seurvy long—New Eng. 
Farmer. 
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Packing Buds and Grafts. 





We have on former occasions given directions on this 
subject, but have observed among the packages of grafts 
occasionally received, indications that the best modes 
are not well understood, even by some intelligent cul- 


tivators of fine fruit, by whom errors are often com- 
mitted. 


Since the reduction of postage, the transmission of 
buds and grafts by mail, has become a great conve- 
nience to fruit raisers and pomologists, and the only 
difficulty is to put them up so that they shall carry 
long distances with safety. The essential requisites, 
are to secure the moisture they contatn from evapora- 
tion, and to prevent bruising. 

To prevent evaporation, it was formerly the practice 
to encase them in muslin covered with a coating of 
grafting wax; but this was found inconvenient to ap- 
ply and troublesome in removal. The writer there- 
fore introduced an improvement some fifteen years 
since, which has sinee been generally adopted through- 
out the country. This is to wrap the grafts in oil-silk, 
selecting a piece large enough to cover them and to 
bend it up over the ends, so asto bring it down air- 
tight on every part, by winding a fine thread around 
it at very short intervals from end to end. This forms 
a complete air-tight case, through which the moisture 
from the graft or buds cannot escape; and if well put 
up, grafls may be sent in this way across the Atlantic 
without the slightest risk. Buds in summer, being 
greener and more succulent, and the temperature be- 
ing warmer, cannot be forwarded to such great distan- 
ces. Peach buds, and other kinds cut before the wood 
is well ripened and hardened, should not remain in this 
condition longer than three or four days; but well ri- 
pened shoots of the pear and apple, near the close of 
the season of growth, will continue uninjured for at 
least a fortnight. 

To prevent bruising during the period of conveyance, 
cotton batting, or several thicknesses of soft paper, 
should be placed outside the oil-silk wrapper. A po- 
mological friend, to whom we gave instructions some 
years since in sending grafts, took the especial precau- 
tion of applying a coating of cotton batting first to 
to the grafts, and then encased them in the oil-cloth. 
The consequence was that the dry cotton in immediate 
contact, absorbed the moisture from the grafts, and on 
their arrival they were found as dry as if exposed to a 
summersun. In another instance, several thicknesses 
of soft paper were used for a similar purpose, and with 
a like result. For this reason, even the strip of paper 
containing the name, should be as small as possible; 
and it is still better to write it with a finely pointed 
soft pencil on a shaved portion of the scion—or to cut 
notches as reference-numbers. 

When large quantities of scions are sent by “ Ex- 
press,” a different mode of packing is to be adopted. 
We have sometimes received them, withered and dried, 
without anything to preserve their moisture; and in 
one instanoe a bundle of grafts was sent wilh the leaves 
left on to keep them moist, but instead of producing 
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this result, the leaves had operated as evaporators (as 
they always do,) and had pumped all the moisture out 
of the grafts, through the leaf-stalks, and they were 
thoroughly seasoned when they cameto hand. The 
leaves should always be removed, and the grafts pack- 
ed in alternating layers with fine damp moss, and with 
a good moss-coating outside. Damp sawdust isa good 
substitute fer moss, for packages of moderate size. 
The packing should not be we#, asin this case it will 
cause the seiens to become water-soaked and tend to 
induce decay. Buds at mid-summer may be put up 
in this way, and will keep without injury from three 
days to a week or more, aecording to the degree of 
maturity which the wood has obtained. 
—-_——_ 
Connecticut Agricultural Society. 





The recent organization of this soeiety is arousing 
great enthusiasm among the farmers of the state. The 
indefatigable Secretary of the Society seems a!most 
omnipresent. With searcely a day for rest, he has, 
since his appointment, prepared, corrected, and issued 
the Transactions of the past year; a prize list for the 
next ; attended all the meetings ; secured funds to the 
amount of $3000, for the expenses of the Fair, beside 
an appropriation of $2500 from the State Legislature ; 
carried on the eorrespondenee of the office, and visit- 
ing all parts of the state, calling upon the many manu- 
facturers and farmers in peison, and inspiring them 
with his own enthusiasm. 

The prospects for the next Fair at Hartford, Oct. 
Oth, 10th, ith, and 12th, are highly encouraging. The 
Rail Road companies, with a single exception, have, 
with a prudent regurd to their own interest, furnished 
every facility in their power, carrying all articles free, 
and with unusual liberality, presented to the Secretary 
free passes fur the year. This is a favor to the society, 
profitable to the companies, and worthy of imitation. 

The little city of Hartford has contributed $3000, 
towards the expenses of the Fair; a fine lot has been 
selected, and buildings contracted for, adapted to the 
exhibition of all the products of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts. There is perhaps no part of the coun- 
try, or even of the world, which has, according to its 
population, a greater variety of manufactures than 
Connecticut. These manufacturers have been visited 
by the Secretary, and are pledged to unite with the 
farmers of the state, in making the next fair the great- 
est and best ever held in New England. 

The whole community is aroused. Among the pro- 
ducers there are those in all parts of the state striving 
in view of the Fair to excel in their various vocations 
There is no part of the state in which there is not a 
garden, fruit yard, farm or shop, to show progress 
made in view of the coming Fair. 

The committee of arrangements are expecting an 
immense gathering. 

The Rail Road companies are enlarging their facili- 
ties for transportation, and the citizens of Hartford are 
preparing for the entertainment of at least 100,000 
people at the Fair. 
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The premium Hist, some $7000, is liberal towards ex- 
hibitors from other states, and it is earnestly hoped 
that the best agricalturists from abroad will be present, 
to share inthe festivities of the anniversary, and wit- 
ness the triumphs of Connecticut, ‘the hale mother of 
states,) in view of her second successful State Fair. 
J.T. A. West Cornwall, Ct., June 17th, 1855. 


—>— 


Kohl Rabi—Billing’s Corn Planter, &c. 





Mr. Tucker—Among some packages of seeds ob- 
tained from the Patent Office in the last spring, was 
one labeled, “Green Topped Kohl Rabi”’ I have 
sown some of them and they have eome up finely, look- 
ing very much like cabbage plants. I have thinned 


/ them to two or tbree inehes apart, and must wait for 


infurmation as to their further treatment. Will Mr. 
SANDERS—who so often favors us with his valuable 
communications—or some one else enlighten me. 

Rains are abundant just now, and grass, which in 
this vicinity was almost killed by the severity of the 
winter and the drouth combined, is rapidly improving. 

The farmers here have been riding almost to the 
death an agricultural hobby, in the shape of a new 
corn planter, called Billing’s improved, I think. It is 
an ingeniously eontrived machine, yet not at all com- 
plicated, and will plant corn, broom corn or beans at 
the distance of 20 and 40 inches in hills, dropping 
alsu any finely prepared fertilizer, either with the seed 
or at the distance of an inch or two. 

This fell in nicely with the notions of many of our 
people, who are much given to Homeepathic doses of 
manure, and sometimes shockingly diluted too. The 
planter was put to work, and as the season was late 
almost every one was anxious to use it. Planting was 
done up with great despateh, and the smart little hob- 
by was turned out. The result was just what might 


have been expected. In many instanees the eorn 
came up well. In others, owing to shallew plowing 


and a poor preparation of the soil, otherwise ; it could 
not be suffciently covered, and of course could not ve- 
getate. In other cases still, where the ground was 
mellow and dry, and the planter loaded with some 20 


or 30 lbs. of fertilizing material, the seed sunk so deep 


as to render the prospect of vegetation almost hopeless, 
and even when a few struggling blades made their ap- 
pearance, they looked as theugh the vital principle 
had become pretty much exhausted in the effort. I 
would have no one infer from this, that the planter is 
in fault. But it would be well if we could remember 
that many of our improved farm implements presup- 
pose a higher state of cultivation than generally pre- 
vails, and also that in their use Judgment and expe- 
rience are of great importance. Failures should not 
discourage us, but make us mere eautious in future. 

You have probably heard before this of the two very 
liberal premiums offered by the Mass. Ag. Soeiety — 
one of six hundred dollars—for the purpose of testing 
the utility of Mowing Machines in general, and ano. 
ther of one thousand dollars to prove the comparative 
merits of them in use. If properly managed it woul 
seem as though they might be the means of doing 
much to set le these two points. E.N.N. Hadley, 
Mass. June 12, 1855. 

Kohl rabi is a variety of cabbage, and should be 


transplanted in hills, the same as cabbage. 
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Turnips among Corn—Cabbage Lice, &c. 











Eoirors oF Tue Countay GENTLEMAN—Your re- 
marks of June 7th, on “‘ root crops,” are valuable. I 
thank you for them. You advise the scattering of tur- 
nip seed among corn. Would you do this where you 
intend to plant the same grouad with corn next year? 
It is the belief of some persons that corn will not do 
well after turnips, My limited experience is in keep- 
ing with this belief. I should like to know whether 
there is good foundation for this opinion 

Mr. Sanper’s article on “late cabbage,” is good; 
but I shall continue to ase the dibble notwithstanding 
his opinion to tke contrary. I can set plants much 
faster with itthan in any other way, and if he will 
come and lock at my ground, I think he will say that 
the roots will not be troubled to find their way out of 
the hole. I am tryiag the tobacco remedy for the fly, 
but find it no small matter to pulverize the tcbacco, 
and sift it over fifteen or twenty thousand plants in the 
field. 

Mr. S. said nothing about dice on cabbage. Last 
year this enemy did me some damage, and although I 
find none yet in my field this year, I have seen them 
in another field, and shall probably soon find them 
nearer home. Is there any remedy for them, and if 
so, what ? 

I have somewhere read or heard of putting ‘ate cab- 
bage between the rows of corn. What do you think 
of it ? 

The crops in this region look better than for two 
years past, except grass, and the frequent rains are 
bringing this forward finely now. Potatoes never ap- 
peared better, but the rot may over overtaketbem yet. 
Ashes and plaster, used freely on the tops, I believe 
to be almost a certain remedy. A farmer of my ac- 
quaintance in Fairfield County, used to have no dis- 
eased potatoes during those sad years of 1844 and 
onward, and his practice was, and is, to give the field 
two or three dressings of ashes and plaster, the first 
time sifting over each hill, and after that sowing broad 
cast, two bushels of ashes and one of plaater to the 
acre, always applying them when the tops are wet. I 
have never seen rotten potatoes where this was 
thorough!y done. 

Piease answer my inquiry about lice on cabbage, in 
the next number if youcan. J.S.W. New Britain, 

Corn, June 22, 1855. 


We have frequently heard it stated that corn does 
not do well after turnips, but have never seen any evi- 
dence of the fact. It may wel] be, however, ifa heavy 
crop of turnips is grown and removed from the land, 
and the corn planted without any manure, that it 
would prove a poor crop. But in recommending the 
extensive cultivation of turnips as an alternating crop 
with wheat, corn, oats, &e., we took it for granted that 
the turnips would be consumed on the land, or that the 
manure made from this consumption by animals in the 
barn-yard, would be returned to the soil. Of course if 
this be not done, the lund instead of being enriched 
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would be impoverished by the growth of turnips. We 
place great faith in the general opinion of experienced 
farmers, but we cannot doubt that if turnips are sown 
among corn, and are consumed on the land in the 
fall, other things being equal, the corn crop, the next 
year, would be much the better for it. The same re- 
marks, probably bold true in regard to cabbage, so far 
as increasing the fertility of the soil is concerned. It 
may be, however, that, as cabbage are larger than the 
small, late turnips we are speaking of, they would in- 
terfere with the growth and ripening of the corn. 
Practical] trial must decide this matter, and we should 
be glad to hear from any of our correspondents who 
have had experience in growing turnips or cabbages 
among corn. 

Soot, quick-lime and ashes, we have seen used to 
destroy the cabbage lice, but not with that success 
which might be anticipated from the statements of 
writers. We have had more success with soot (coal 
soot, but we suy-pose wood soot would do just as good,) 
than anything else we have used. On cabbage in the 
garden we have destroyed lice with guano water—say 
a tea-spoonful to a gallon of water. At least, it either 
destroyed the lice or induced such a vigorous growth 
that the plants were enabled to withstand the depreda- 
tions of the aphides. If guano is used to any extent 
on the farm, the washings of the guano bags can al- 
ways be used to good advantage in the garden, but be 


careful that they are not too strong 
i 


Value of Mules. 


{In regard to Mules—having handled them most of 
my life, I gtve your readers some of their qualities. 
The mule is a very hardy animal, fit for pretty hard 
service at 3 years old—does not mature till 8—requires 
a great deal of exercise—should never be over urged 
wheu young—and if tired out in breaking in, never has 
good spirits afterward. If they are always treated 
kindly, are the kindest of animals, never stubborn. 
A mule will always pull in the harness from the first— 
will at 3 years of age do as much work as a horse one- 
fourth or one-sixth heavier, on from one-half to two- 
thirds the amount of grain. They are not half so lia- 
ble to accidents as horses, and recover from injuries 
much more readily than horses. 

It is quite important to get them, if used in pairs, 
of even spirits. A lazy mule cannot be made to do 
his part—a spirited mule will always retain his spirits 
if not over urged. They are mvure suited for draught 
than the road, though I have seen them superior to 
the best road horees. They are easy in their gait for 
the saddle, but generally the shoulders are too low 
for the comfort and safety of the rider. 

When steady every day work is required, no ani- 
mal can compare with the mule; he thrives better on 
his steady through hard work, if not over urged, and 
well fed, than he will in the stable. 

They are more unruly than horses, requiring more 
exercise and having a more roving disposition. They 
become attached to home, and never kick a kind mas- 
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ter. No animal is more observing than the mule. 
Were I to break in one thousand mules, I would not 
use a whip in any case, and would in all cases gain 
their confidence and then the work is done. 

If used for heavy work, they should be driven up- 
on a walk at all times—as also should horses. Fifteen 
hands high, is the best size for team or farm work. 
Such a pair, if well made and properly fed, will do 
very heavy work. Their strength is astonishing. 

If any of your readers would like to know where 
they can see young and older ones, they can call on 
Mr. James Buckecew at Jamesburg, on the Cam- 
den and Amboy Rail Road, who have one or two hun- 
dred on hand at work most of the time, or the Messrs. 
Bisnop at Jersey city, who also deal inthem. Our 
finest mules are brought from Kentucky. Mules 15 
bands high, 3 years old, are worth from $300 to $500 
per pair, and some extra ones readily command $600. 
Davip Lyman. Middlefield, Ct., June 26, 1855. 


—>— 
Cure for Scours in Cattle. 





Messrs. Epitors—I notice in: the Country Gentle- 
man of the 14th inst. that a correspondent wishes to 
know of a sure remedy for scours in cows. 

I do not know as I can give a sure remedy for all 
cases, but [ ean state a case that occurred in my own 
dairy of cows, which was I think in June 1853. 

One of my best cows was attacked with what I called 
the scours in its worst form, discharging nothing but 
frothy water ; she was giving a 12 quart pail full of 
milk at each milking, at the time, and so violent was 
the disease that in a day and a half she shrunk to 2 
quarts. 

I became somewhat alarmed about her, and in- 
quired of every man I saw, if they could tell me what 
would help her. At length one man tol? me to give 
her some hen’s eggs, shells and a1! ; and if she did not 
chew her cud, to scrape some sweet elder bark, and 
give her foracud. Tuinking no time was to be lost, 
I immediately gave her six eggs, shells and all—also 
the elder bark. This was in the forenoon, and at even- 
ing I repeated the dose of eggs, and again the next 
morning, which effected a cure ; but she did not come 
up to her usual quantity of milk—nine quarts of milk 


twice a day, being as much as she ever gave after 
that. 

About the 20th of May last, I had another cow at- 
tacked in the same way. I did not allow the disease 
to linger as long as the former one, but immediately 
gave her a dose of six eggs, which entirely cured her. 

Now, Editors, if you think the above worth a place in 
the columns of the Country Gentleman, (a paper that 
every Farmer and Gardener ought to take,) perhaps 
it may prove beneficial to many an individual who 
keeps stock ; at any rate the remedy wi!} do no harm 
if does no good. 

Readers of the Co. Gent, please try the remedy if 
you have an occasion, and state the result. Perhaps 
some one can give what they know to be a sure reme- 


dy. D.A. Jackson. Fairfield, N. Y. 





—— 





Special Manures for Fruit Trees. 





As a genera) rule, some kind of compost made 
of eommon yard or stable manure, is best and 
most reliable for fruit trees. Successive layers of 
turf, or of muck and turf, in connexion with one- 
third or one-half manure, and a small quantity of 
ashes, worked together after lying a few weeks, will 
be found admirable in nearly all eases, if used in pro- 
per quantities. But in rare instances, a special appli- 
cation proves of eminent advantage. An example of 
this sort occurs in the statement of the Shakers at 
Harvard, Mass., published in the Patent Office Report. 
The soil is clayey, but the trees grew poorly. They 
applied all the speeial manures suggested by experi- 
ments or reading, until observing the effect of urine on 
an unthrifty apple tree, they were induced to try it on 
pear trees that remained unthrifty in spite of iron, bone- 
black, ashes, lime, and high manuring. “ The result 
was, the trees shot up a growth as luxuriant as weeds in 
a hot-bed. Those which had rarely made an inch of 
growth in a season, grew scions from }8 inehes to three 
feet even, in the summer following the operation.” 
The mode was to apply about two quarts, sprinkled 
around each tree at a time; to stir the surface of the 
earth a little, so that it may be well mixed, and pre- 
vent the formation of acrust. A cloudy day is reeom- 
mended. The operation is repeated a month after- 
wards; and again on those trees not showing a satis- 
factory result. Caution is needed not to over-stimu- 
late—the quantity must of course vary with the size 
of the trees, but we are not definitely informed in this 
respect. The full effect is not eonfined to the first 
year. What particular ingredient, or rather what 
particular form of it, contained in this applieation, not 
to be found in ordinary manure, produced so extraor- 
dinary results, we leave for theorists to determine, if 


they can do it with certainty. 
a 


Black Ants. 





In the Co. Gent. of May 31, I inquired for some means 
to be rid of black ants that were no small anoyance in 
the flower garden. My ground being of a gravelly 
soil, it was of no use to try making holes with a erow 
bar, with any expectation of success. I had previously 
tried sinking tin and glass cylinders, some with molas- 
ses in them, cthers without. The ants went in and out 
when they pleased; they ate my bait and left my 
traps tenantless. I applied tar around the body of 
shrubs and trees, with the hope of protecting them, but 
after one day of sun, the ants went over dry shod. 
Vexed at their repeated depredations, they seemed on- 
ly to glory in my ill suceess in getting rid of them. 

I at length presented them a dill for collection, for 
damages done, that effeetually crop? their aspirations, 
I placed my chicken eoops in the garden walks, where 
they were most abundant, and the little bills of minia- 
ture hens, collected vast numbers daily. In the short 
space of one week the city was captured and the home 
of the ant left desolate. 0.C.@. Ohio. 
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Answers to Inquiries. 


Root Grarrinc.—G. D. Root grafting and bud- 
ding (or stock grafting,) have each their advantages. 
As regards economy, root grafting has the superiority, 
as transplanting into nursery rows, which must be done 
in any case, is performed when the grafts are set out, 
while the operations of removing ligatures, heading 
down, tying up, &c, needed for budded trees are not 
required for root-grafts. With stock grafting, a part 
of this labor is obviated; but stock grafting must be 
done in spring or at the busiest season of the year; 
while root grafting may be done in winter, and bud- 
ding at the comparatively leisure period of summer. 

Buds, inserted into strong thrifty stocks, will make a 
longer growth the first season than root-grafts, and 
hence they are better for some crooked or feeble grow- 
ing sorts, producing handsomer and straighter trees. 

The superiority of budded and stock-grafted trees, 
has been much contended for by some of our western 
fruit growers. But we have not yet obtained any de- 
cisive proof of this superiority, except in some portions 
of the north-western states, where a fertile soil causes 
arapid growth, and intensely cold winters following, 
sometimes destroy the trees by freezing and cracking 
at the point of junction between the root and graft. 
Some varieties, as Esopus Spitzenburgh, Northern Spy, 
Rhode Island Greening, and others, which appear to be 
peculiarly liable to this disaster, are better adapted to 
this region, if budded or grafted on strung natural 
stocks, two or three feet above ground. 

In all other instances, root grafted trees appear to be 
quite equal in every respect to any, and are indeed of- 
ten better. We cannot discover any satisfactory proof 
of their reputed tardiness in bearing. Out of hun- 
dreds of trees of both sorts, which have fruited on our 
grounds, we cannot perceive any difference in this re- 
spect. And of the testimony furnished by western cul- 
tivators, there is much adduced on both sides, but 
nothing preponderating nor conclusive. So much was 
said however, a few years ago, against root grafting, 
that many eastern nurserymen adopted the opinion 
that root grafted trees were quite inferior to others, 
unless the whole root was taken for grafting upon, in- 
stead of portions or sections according to the usual 
practice. By taking the whole or uncut root, it was 
asserted the sume advantage would result as by stock 
grafting or budding. 

We have not been able to discover any sound reason 
for this opinion. For whether the whole or a part of 
the root is taken, new roofs must be thrown out as 
growth advances,—the graft rarely throws out any 
in either case,—and how one set can differ in any es- 
sential character from another, we are unable to de- 
cide. Every grafted tree, when removed from the 
nursery, loses by ordinary management, a very large 
portion of its roots; but after it is re-established, has 
its character or hardiness become permanently changed 
in the least degree, by such previous loss? Does a 
single root pruning, render a tree different in charac- 
ter, four years after all the lopped roots are restored,— 





this being the usual time that elapses after a root graft 
is made till the young tree is sold ? 

We can see no philosophy in any of these objections 
to root-grafted treees, save the one we have already 
mentioned ; and observation and practice fails to es- 
tablish them. Accordingly, some of the best cultiva- 
tors of the present day, cut their roots into sections 
about three inches long, on which they insert a graft 
about twice as long, finding a short root and a long 
graft, by deepening the place of junction below the 
soil, better than a long root and a short graft, and less 
liable to fail of growing. 

Fruits, &c., NEAR WateR.—Living on the shores 
of Lake Huron, my house within about thirty feet of 


the water’s edge, with a garden between the two, I 
wish to have an opinion from you, whether or not this 
close proximity to such an inland sea, is injurious to 
fruit and garden vegetation. 

—>——— 


Col. Sherwood’s Sale of Short Horns. 


AusBuRn, June 20, 1955. 

L. Tucker, Esq.—A fine assemblage of gentlemen, 
about two hundred, were present here to-day at Col. 
Suerwoon’s sale. Mr. Osborn from Ohio, Mr. Ash- 
ton of Galt, C. W., Mr. Cowles and others of Farming- 
ton, Ct., Mr. Bishop, New Haven, Messrs. Haineg 
and Treadwell, N. J., L. F. Allen, W. Fuller, S. 
Thorne, 8. T. Taber, D. B. Haight, J. W. Wilkin, 
S. P. Chapman, A. Stevens, E. M. Bradley, D. D. T. 
Moore of Rural New Yorker, J. R. Page, J. W. Ba- 
con, Mr. Stevenson, of Wash. Co., and others, were 
present. A fine collation in the Col.’s spacious barn, 
was disposed of. At about half past one, Col. James 
M. Mricer from New-York, commenced the sale, an- 
nouncing the upset prices. The Bulls were first sold, 





as follows: 

No. 10. Red Jacket, J. W. Wilkin, Orange Co.,...... $500 
5. Pope, Seth R. Payne, Geddes, N. Y,.......... 415 
$: Lafayette, T. F. Osborn, Erie Co. , Ohio, a 350 
9. Prince Albert, (calf,) Wm. Ashton, Galt, Ca... 175 
3. Powhattan, Jno. Taylor, East Bloomfield, ..... 120 
4. Novelty, L. F. Allen, Black Rock,............ 75 
7. Waterloo, Mr. Bentley, Seneca Falls,......... 135 
& Chautauque Chief, Mr. Birdseye, Pompey, On., 55 


The cows sold as follows : 
No. 2. Red Rose 4th, 6 years, imported, Wm. Ashton, 


CORN. 6 sivev adh ued niacstin ns ened $925 

Red Rose 10th, calf of above, 3 weeks old, 
Wes DRO, .rndiccin 5d kdectdse esses 350 
3. Red Rose Sth, 4 years, R. T. Haines. N. Dikninn: 
4. Red Rose 7th, 3 years, Wm. Ashton, ,Canada,.. 620 
5. Red Rose 8th, I year, T. F. Osborn, ‘Ohio, ae 250 
6. Red Rose 9th, 11 ms , Thos. Gould, "Aurora, -.- 30 
7. Lady Sale 2d, ’ imported, Wm. Ashton, — 610 
8. Lady Sale 4th, 7 years, J. R. Page, Sennett, . 400 
9. La Polky 2d, 2 years, J. Ww. Sth ng Ee 410 
10. Phantom 2d, Svea, J. W. WatRi.ccicsscces 450 
11. Lady Brown, 3 years, T. F. Osborn,.......... 200 
SD DEGGR, "Fe Wr. COO ob vccescecosebesse secures 220 
13. Lady, 4 years, T. F. Osborn,, ......ccccscecees 310 
14. Flower, 18 mos., T. F. Osborne,.........0+0. 260 

1. Red Rose 2d, imported, 9 years, A. Stevens, 

ee ToT eT miTor  t  e 


This is an encouraging sale, especially the cows and 
heifers, which brought very fair prices. Col. MittER 
conducted the sale admirably, end every thing went 
off well. J. 

The above sales include eight of the ten males in 
the Catalogue, at an average of about $228, and four- 
teen of the fifteen females in the Catalogue, at an av- 
erage of $417 each. 
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Emery’s Patent Cider Mill. 





The above cut represents a new Cider Mill projected by the Messrs. Emerys of this eity, which promises well. 
As the cut shows, it is a grating cylinder mill, with a geered power press eombined—the whole being compact, 
and afforded at about forty dollars. Advertisement and full description in next No. 








Inquiries—Strawberries. 


1. Will the “ pistillate,’’ or bearing plants, produce 
“ staminate,’’ or barren plants, by their runners? 

2. Will the pistillate plants bear as fully when set 
near plants of the ‘ Early Searlet,” as when set near 
“ staminate ” plants of their own variety ? 

3. Is the fruit thus produced, by the pollen of the 
“ Early Scarlet,’ different in size, shape, or flavor, 
from that produced by the pollen from staminate plants 
of their own variety ? A. K. Vernon, Conn. 


1. Runners being nothing more than rooting branch- 
es, cannot cause any variation in the character of the 
variety—any more than the branches of an apple or 
pear tree can vary in character from the rest of the 
tree. 

2. Pistillate plants of any variety, do not have any 
distinct staminate plants of the same rariety—on the 
contrary, it is the fixed nature of one variety to be 
pistillate, and of another to be staminate or hermaphro- 
dite. 

3. As all pistillate plants (strictly so) must be fertili- 
zed by some other variety which is a staminate, every 
berry ou a pistillate plant must be a cross—but the 
berry thus produced does not exhibit the cross, but on- 
ly the plants and fruit obtained from the seed thus 


produced. 





Inquiries about Soiling. 





Messrs. Epitrors—I noticed the article in your pa- 
per from Mr. Morse, on 30iling eattle—a subject about 
which I have been very anxious to obtain information, 
but did net know who had made any experiments in 
this country, sufficient to satisfy themselves in respect 
to its practicability. 

Now the information I wish is this—can a dairy of 
sixty cows be fed to good advantage, in this way, 
where the land ean all be tilled, and where barn and 
other buildidgs are convenient ? 

Will it require an entire extra hand for the feeding ? 
What proportion of land can be saved by this method, 
and should cows be fed with something of a variety of 
food to insure good health ? 

If you will have the goodness to give us an article 
upon the above subject, (in other words your view of 
the matter,) I for one should consider myself very 
much obliged. And further, please ask Mr. Morse to 
give his ideas upon the matter at large—in short every 
thing he can think of bearing upon the subject, as I 
which to be tolerably well satisfied before I adopt any 


new theory. H. A. CHamBeriin. Hudson, 0. 
——— 
Lemon Pie.—Remove the rind of one lemon, cut 
fine, add one cup of sugar, one-half cup of cream, and 
one egg. 
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Trial of Mowers in Westchester County. 








The following is the official report of the recent trial 
of Mowing Machines in Westchester County : 


The following machines were entered for trial. 

Ketchum’s machine, manufactured by Howard & 
Co. of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Russell’s machine, manufactured by R. H. Pease, 
of Albany, N. Y. 

Forbush’s machine, sold by Griffing & Brothers, N. Y. 
City. 

Manny’s mower, with Adriance’s improvement, man- 
ufactured at Worcester, Mass. 

Manny’s mower, sold by L. C. Ball of Hoosick Falls, 
R. ¥. 

Hallenbeck’s machine, manufactured at Albany, N. 


Allen’s machine of N. Y. City. 

Ketchum’s machine manufactured by T. and S. Hull 
of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Ketchum’s one horse mower, manufactured by Rug- 
gles, Nourse & Mason, Massachusetts, sold by R. L. 
Allen of N. Y. City. 

The trial of the different mowers commenced at a 
few minutes past | o'clock, and after the different ma- 
ehines had each been driven twice across the field by 
the same driver and team, B. P. Johnson, Esq., Secre- 
tary of New York State Agricultural Society, deliv- 
ered an able address to the multitude, appropriate to 
the occasion, after which the trial was continued 
through the afternoon, and concluded on Saturday the 
16th. 

On the afternoon of Saturday, the l6th inst., the So- 
ciety of Agiiculture and Horticulture of Westchester 
County was called to order by the President, and the 
report of the Committee of Judges, after considerable 
discussion, was adopted as follows - 

To the President of the Society of Agriculture and 
Horticulture of Westchester County : 

The Committee appointed to decide upon the merits 
of the Mowing machines shown at the exhibition held 
under the auspices of the Society of Agriculture and 
Horticulture of Westchester County, at the farm of A. 
F. Dickenson, Esq. of Bedford, on the 15th and 16th of 
June inst., respectively Report: 

That they were very greatly pleased with the per- 
formance of every machine exhibited,and can confident- 
ly say that they believe any one of them would give 
satisfaction to the farmers of the country, and when all 
are so excellent it becomes a matter of considerable dif- 
ficulty and embarrassment to the Committee to decide 
which one of them embodies the greatest number of 
desirable qualities. But as they all possess peculiar 
excellencies we will specify them under the foliowing 
heads: 

ist: Operation of the machines on fair ground, driv- 
en at first by the same driver and team and afterward 
by the exibitors themselves or under their direction : 

On this point your Committee find that the machines 
of Ketchum, Hallenbeck, Manny, and Allen are of 
equal excellence. 

2d: The lowest and smoothest cut of each machine : 

Your Comwmittee are of opinion that upon this point 
there is no marked difference in the four machines just 
mentioned. ’ 

3d: Trial on rough uneleased bottom : 

Your Committee on this point give the preference 
to Allen’s and Russell’s machines. 

4th: Evenness of grass as left by the machine for 
curing: 

We find that the machines with the iron cutter bar 
have the preferene in this respect. 

5th: Freedom of knives from clogging : 

We are of opinion that the machines of Ketchum, 
Manny, Hallenbeck, and Russell, on account of the fin- 
ger caps not reaching back to the finger buard, are 
least likely to clog. 
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6th: Amount of power required to perform a given 
amount of work : 

Your Committee think there is but little difference 
in this respect between the machines of Hallenbeck, 
Manny and Allen. 

7th: Facilities of transportation from one field to 
another, and for escaping obstructions in the field : 

We believe that Manny’s machine has advantages 
over any other in this respect. 

8th: Durability and simplicity of constructions : 

We believe Ketchum’s and Allen’s the most durable 
and Hallenbeck’s the most simply constructed machines 
exhibited. 

9th: Cost of machines: 





Manny’s, made ty Ad. Ketchum’s,made by Hull, $120 

oy, OE eee $120 | Hallenbeck’s,.....,..... 106 
Manny’s, made by Ball, 115 | Forbush’s, ............. 120 
GE'S, 5-04.55 dices 125 | Ketchum’s 1 horse ma- 
ps eee i i a reer 
Ketchumi’s .......0 120 





Your Committee in this report have included under 
the term of Ketchum’s machines, that of Hull and the 
one-horse Mower, manufactured by Ruggles, Nourse 
and Mason. And also where Manny’s is spoken of, 
they mean to include the Machine manufactured by 
Adriance of Worcester, Mass., and by Ball of Hoosick 
Falls, N. Y. 

The machine brought upon the ground by Mr. Grif- 
fing, (Forbush’s patent,) is not included in this Re- 
port, as the proprietors from some cause were not satis- 
fied that it had a fair trial, not being able to have it in 
proper order. 

R. Morr UNpeERHILL, 

Jeremiah Howe, 

SamveEc TEED, 

STEPHEN Barnes, 

Henry Woop, 
—>——_ 


Trial of Mowing Machines at Rochester. 


bie 
| 
) 





The trial of mowing machines under the direction 
of the Monroe County Ag. Society, took place on the 
farm of Judge Bue near Rochester, on the 27th ult. 
We give the following extracts from the report of the 


committee. 

There were eight machines entered for competition. 
The field was bad for working them, the surface very 
uneven and stony, and the grass thin and light. The 
work performed was not a fair test of the value of mow- 
ing machines, yet, with some exceptions, the work was 
satisfactory and proved the great value of this immense 
labor saving invention. 

The committee were united in the opinion that the 
Ketchum machine, and the Manny, with Wood’s Im- 
provement, were the best on the ground; but were di- 
vided in opinion as to which of these two was the best, 
but a majority finally decided in favor of the former, 
believing that that machine cut the closest to the ground, 
while the latter was the easiest for the team, and for 
adjustment over uneven and stony surfaces. The side 
draught was also light, while in the former machine it 
was quite heavy. 

The first premium the committee award to the 
Ketchum machine, and the second premium to Manny’s 
machine, with Wood’s improvement. 


The third premium is awarded to Wheeler’s machine, 
of Cayuga Co. This machine cut with shears and per- 
formed good work, having an adjustable beam, and so 
arranged as to have little or no side draught. 


Forbush’s machine is a combined Reaper and Mower, 
and cut equally well; did not leave the grass evenly 
spread. 

The other machines upon the ground were most of 
them so nearly alike in the character of the work done, 
that any further discrimination or expression of opin- 
ion of their respective merits is perhaps uncalled for. 
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Mr. Becar’s Short-Horn Cow Oxford VI. 


This cow—imported and owned by Nort J. Becar, Esq., of New York—is one of the celebrated Oxford 
family bred by the late THomas Bares of Kirkleavington, and was purchased at the sale of his herd by 
Earl Ducie. To show the estimation in which this family is held, we may state that she was sold at Earl 
Ducie’s sale for $1,075, while four of her descendants brought $4,880, at the same sale. At the late sale of 
Mr. TANQuERAY, two cows of this family were sold—Oxford 11th, to Mr. Gunter, for $2,500, and Oxford 


16th, to Messrs. Morris & Becanr, for $2,400. 


‘ 


Oxford 6th, was calved Nov. 6, 1854—got by 2d Duke of Northumberland, (3646;) dam, Oxford 2, b 
Short Tail, (2621;) g.d. Matchem cow by Matchem, (2281 ;) gr. g. d. by Young Wynyard, (2859.) 











Suggestions about Depth of Plowing. 





Lutuer Tucker, Esq —I have noticed with some 
interest in the late numbers of the Count-y Gentleman, 
several articles in reference to the practical advantages 
of deep and shallow plowing. Though my occupation 
in life has never been that of an agriculturist, I have 
always felt an interest in, and respect for those who 


think me impertinent in offering a few suggestions 
that have occurred to me on the subject. 

In some of the limestone districts of our country, I 
have observed that the tops and sides of sharp hills 
and ridges, are equally productive with the valleys 
between them—whereas in gravelly and sandy dis- 
tricts, the tops and sides of the ridges and hills are 
quite barren, and the valleys betweenthem very fruit- 
ful. My inference from these facts is, that inthe deep 
limestone soils, the natural wash of the hills removes 
the exhausted soil and brings within the reach of plants 
new earth of greater fertility, about as fast as is re- 
quired. On the contrary, in gravelly and sandy soils, 
there is little or no productiveness except in the top 
soil, which is probably the product of ages of vegeta- 
ble decomposition, and when once removed leaves the | 


land almost entirely barren. 





From these facts, my reasoning would lead me to | 
the conclusion, that, in deep limestone soils, it will be ! 


found to be advantageous to plow somewhat deeper 
each succeeding rotation of crops; but that in sandy 
or gravelly soils, it will not do to go below the produc- 
tive surface, unless artificial means are used to make 
the new surface as fruitful as the one turned under by 
the plow. The same observation may be applied to 
soils having unproductive clay below the top soil. If 


‘ | no artificial means are used to make the clay fruitful. 
are, and hope therefore that you and they will not | 


it will I think do more harm than good to bring it to 
the surface. 

I suppose there will be but one opinion among agri- 
culturists, of the superior advantages of the deep soils 
to resist the evil effects of great drouth; and the 
necessity of them for the cultivation of root crops. 
Whether he can make it profitable, to make thin 
gravelly or clayey soils productive by deep plowing and 
high manuring, is a matter that depends upon so many 
contingences, that each one must determine it for him- 
self; but unless he can do so, I doubt much whether 
he will ever make himself rich by plowing deeply on 


thin gravelly or clayey land. S.E.F., New Haven. 
i 


To Prevent Bots in Horses.—A person of much 
experience in veterinary science is never troubled with 
this disease in his horses. His simple practice during 


the fall months is, to keep a greasy cloth in the stable, 
and once a week rub with it such parts of the animal 
as may have been attacked by the nit-fly. Grease de- 
stroys and prevents the eggs from hatching. 
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Berkshires, 





The property of L. G. Morris, Fordham, N. Y. “Sir Robert,” winner of the Ist Prize at the N. Y. State Fair 
in 1854. ‘ Lady Berk” was on exhibition vith 10 pigs, and highly commended. 








Summer Food for Store Hogs. 





Messrs. Epirors—I wish to raise a number of hogs 
the coming season, and how can I do it in the absence 
of milk and with nothing to feed, but the slops of the 
cook room. Will corn, cut up green, keep them ina 
thriving condition till fall? Will you, or some of your 
intelligent correspondents give me some information 
on this subject? A SusscriBer. 

It will not be advisable to keep too many hogs un- 
der such circumstances. Hogs, doubtless, can live on 
grass, green corn, green peas, &c., but they must have 
a more concentrated food to thrive well. A bulky 
food is not good for hogs; even bran, on this account, 
proves to be ill adapted to fatten them. Nevertheless, 
you may keep a number of hogs in a growing condition 
through the summer by allowing them a good run of 
clover, and the slop of the house, and giving them a 
few green peas, green corn, windfall apples, &c. We 
shall be glad to hear from our correspondents on this 
subject. eset 

THE Massachusetts Society for Promoting Agricul- 
ture, have offered a premium of $600 for the best 
Mower. “The possessor of the Mowing Machine 
which shall eut, during the present season, with the 
greatest economy and to the best advantage, not less 
than fifty acres of grass, within the State, the Machine 
to be worked by horse or ox power, shall be entitled 
to the sum of $600’’—all other things being equal. 
The Board also announce a premium of $1,000 to the 
maker and exhibitor of the best Mowing Machine in 


1856. A general trial of the competing Machines will 
be had—of which due notice, with the terme of trial 
will be given. 





Stone Pipe for Water. 





Epitors or Country Gent.—In your paper of 
June 14, page 376, H. M. inquires if tile inclosed in 
cement, will bear 2 small pressure of water. It I knew 
Mr. H. M.’s address, I would write him instead of bo- 
thering you. If you will give me his address, I think 
I can do him and his neighbors some good. Enclosed 
1 send you a card, by which you will see that we man- 
ufacture an article of stone pipe, which is the best con- 
ductor for water, gas, sewerage, &c., in existence. Wa- 
ter may be conducted through our pipe, ten, twenty or 
one hundred miles, and discharge itself just as pure as 
when it leaves the spring. The pipe is made of pot- 
ter’s clay,and burned, so that it is as hard as the hard- 
est kind of hard-heads, and glazed so that it is im- 
pervious to water. It is made in joints about 21 inch- 
es in length, with socket at one end and tenon on the 
other. A little good water-lime cement, put into the 
socket, and tenon set into it, will make a joint as tight 
as can possibly be made in iron pipe with lead, and the 
longer it lies in the ground, the harder it becomes. It 
is capable of sustaining a pressure of at least 500 pounds 
to an inch, and has been subjected to a test of a much 
greater pressure. It is next to impossible to get a 
head that will burst it. 

I send you inclosed a small bit broken from an inch 
and a quarter pipe, that you may see what it is like. 
F. Apams. Akron, O., June 26, 1855. 


The piece sent us is exceedingly hard, and much re- 
sembles stone. We have no doubt it would sustain a 
great pressure, and prove in other respecte an admira- 
ble conduit. 
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Prof. Mapes and the Chilian Guano Fraud. 





In the July number of the Working Farmer, its 
editor, J. J. Mapes, essays to reply to our article on 
the Chilian Guano Fraud, and in so doing, while he 
would have the public infer that he has not “ an inter- 
est in the sale of this fertilizer,” lets it leak out that 
he is connected with it, for otherwise how could he 
know that “the whole statement is a mis-representa- 
tion, with a false and unfair array of facts?’’ The 
time is now come, perhaps, when we may call at- 
tention to the “ facls,” that the Chilian guano is 
manufactured on the farm of Prof. Marrs, and 
in his improved superphosphate of lime manufactory 
—that the men who make the one make the other, and 
that the teams of Mr. Mapes are engaged in carting 
the raw materials and the manufactured article from 
and to Newark. Such are the facts. We will not say 
that the Professor has any “ interest in the sale of this 
fertilizer,” but that he manufactures it, is quite cer- 
tain; and it is highly probable that he feels a manu- 
facturer’s interest in its sale, especially as he has on 
hand several thousand tons of sugar-house scum, one of 
the principal ingredients of the mixture, and which, 
were the sales of the Chilian guano and of the NVitro- 
genized superphosphate of lime to cease, it might puz- 
zle even the Professor to turn to any profitable account. 
While, therefore, we will not assert that Mr. Mapes is 
or is not directly interested in the sale of this fraudu- 
lent guano, we feel quite confident that, as its manu- 
facturer, he is indirectly interested as much as Mr 
SuHeEcTon, the actual vender of the article. One is in- 
terested in getting rid of his Mexican guano, the oth- 
er in selling his worthless sugar-house scum at $35 to 
$40 per ton. ‘ 

That we may do Mr. Mapgs full justice we copy his 
entire article, as follows: 


Tre Country GENTLEMAN.—This paper, after having had 
the falsehoods of its editor, Mr. Harris, contradicted by the 
affidavits of many individuals, agam essays to attack us fur 
having endorsed the assertions of Dr. A. A. Hayes of Mas- 
sachuselts, i connection with a quality of the munure sold as 
Chihan Guano, and endeavoring Insidiously and underhand- 
ediy, as usual, to impute to us an interest in the sale of this 
ferulizer. We are not aware of having at any ume been 
called upon to endorse the opinions of Dr. Hayes, but we 
shall at all umes be ready to give it as our opinion, that he 
may be classed amongst our ablest chemists, and entirely be- 
yond the reach of Mr. Harris. We may have in some way 
spoken of Dr. Hayes, and if so, it has always been favora- 
ble to his ability, with which we are well acquainted. 


The whole statement in the Country Gentleman, which has 
been so generally copied by that portion of the agricultural 
press who use the slanders of others in preference to thoughts 
of their own, is a misrepresentation, With a false and unfair 
array of facts, and the deductions drawn by them from the 
analysis which they publish az connected with the article re- 
ferred to, are as Wanting ul Correctness as their assuinpuon of 
fact. 

When Mr. Harris will learn to know the true value of 
such organic matier as is of animal origin, and the difference 
in value between carbonate of lime, resulting from the de- 
composition of the bones ef a bird, as compared with that 
known as effete or siacked lime ,he will then be capable of such 
a class of comment as he has attempted to give in relation 
to the opmions of Dr. Hayes and others; and whenever he 
shall satisfactorily answer the affidavits of 18 individuals pub- 
lished by us in’ March last, at p. 21 of the present volume, in 
which 14 falsehoods, previously published by Mr. Harris, are 
tlauly contradicted, we may then decide to answer his attacks 
indetail—but until he establishes his character as a gentle- 
man, instead of passing by these affidavits in silence, he will 
not be able to use our paper as an advertisement for his lucu- 
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brations by seeing that they are treated with such courtesy 
as we award to gentlemen only. 


Mr. Mapes says: “ we are not aware of having at 
any time been called upon to endorse the opinions of 
Dr. Haves.” As we have in our former articles stated, 
we copied the analyses of Dr. Haves from the Oxford 
(Me.) Democrat, and the editor said they were “ en- 
dorsed by Prof. Marxs.”’ We had not seen the origi- 
nal circular or report of Dr. Haves. Mr. SHELTON 
sent us recently what we thought was a mutilated 
copy ; and on a recent visit to Boston we succeeded in 
getting a perfect one. At the bottom of Dr. Haves’ 
report there is the following: 

Newark, N. J., Feb. 23, 1855. 

**T have examined the reports of Dr. Haves on Chi- 
lian guano, as also the guano referred to, and fully con- 
cur in his favorable opinions of its merits. 

“J. J. MAPEs, 
Professor of Agricultural Chemistry.” 


Mr. Suecton had neatly cut off this part from the 
copy sent us. Did the two worthies expect to deceive 
us by this concerted action? They doubtless thought 
we should not be able to get a perfect copy of the re- 
port—and indeed we had no little difficulty in doing 
so—and that if Mares denied having endorsed Dr. 
Hayes’ report in his paper, and the endorsement was 
cut off the circular sent us, we should inquire no far- 
ther, and conclude that the Oxford Democrat had 
made a mistake. Had it not been for this concerted 
denial of the endorsement, we might have charitably 
concluded that Prof. Mapes had forgotten that he ever 
wrote it. We can see no way for Mapss to escape 
conviction of deliberate falsehood, except to prove that 
Mr. SHELTON forged the endorsement. Men engaged 
in fraudulent trade will generally go as far as the law 
will let them, but we cannot believe that Mr. SHELTON 
would be guilty of such an act. Ilis reputation in 
3oston is that of an honorable and respectable man. 
And we would again urge him to break with his asso- 
ciate Mapes, and make a full confession of the whole 
transaction. He may possibly inthis way save him- 
self from the obloguy which cannot fail to rest on all 
connected with what we believe to be the first syste- 
matic attempt at adulterating or manufacturing gua- 
no, in this country. 

So much for the first point of Mr. Mapes’ defence. 
The second is simply an assertion that our analyses are 
erroneous and our statements false, but no evidence is 
adduced to sustain the charge. The third point refers 
to the Professor’s new doctrine of “ progressive ulti- 
mates,” got up we suppose for this special purpose. It 
is absurdly ridiculous, and altogether beneath notice, 
but even this theory will not save the Professor, for the 
“ organic matter’’ of the Chilian guano is not “ of ani- 
mal origin.” Jt is sugar-house scum. The carbonate 
of lime, too, does not result from the ‘ decomposition 
of the bones of a bird.”’ It consists principally of fine 
pieces of coral, and is worth no more than so much 
“ effete or slaked lime.” In fact it is not worth as 
much as ‘“ slaked lime,” for we beg leave to inform the 


Professor that “slaked lime” is a hydrate and not a 
carbonate of lime. 


In regard to the “ affidavits of 18 individuals pub- 
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lished in March last,” we would inform Mr. Mapes 
that soon after they appeared we wrote a reply to them, 
but, as this Chilian guano fraud came under our notice 
a few days afterwards, it was thought best to delay its 
publication. It lies in our drawer and may yet some- 
day see the light. It exhibits Mr. Mares’ character 
in no enviable light. It is easy to draw up a statement 
so worded that, while essentially false, 18 of the lowest 
and most ignorant Dutch and Irish men—many of 
whom cannot speak our language—could be persuaded 
to believe true, and to make affidavit accordingly. 
Meeting, however, a short time after the publication 
of this affidavit, with one of the most intelligent men 


from the factory, we asked him how it was that he | 


could swear to such and such things. He replied that 
he “never did.’ That there were several things in 








the statement rend over to him which he could not | 


swear to, and that he had them altered, but that when 
the affidavit came out (it was not published till nine 
months after it was taken) he wus surprised to find that 
these erasures were left in, and indeed he thought there 
were several additional statements which he did not 
and could not swear to. We might easily refute mosi 
of the statements of this affidavit, but there is nothing 
to be gained by it except a vindication of our veracity, 
and we leave that to time and a discerning public. 
Whatever Mr. Mares has laid and can lay to our 
charge, we will endeavor to bear; but we would just 
remind him that even should he succeed in criminating 
us, it would not clear himself. The public will expect 
from him some satisfactory explanation of his connec- 
tion with this fraud in guano. They will be anxious 
to see how he can reconcile with truth his endorsement 
of a report stating a guano to “ come from the coast 
of Chili,” which he knew to be manufactured in his 
own factory, on his own farm at Newark, and also how 
he came to deliberately deny having made this en- 


dorsement. We pause for a reply. 
—j-— 


Making Cheese from a Few Cows. 





Except in the dairy districts, how seldom do we meet 
with good cheese on a farmer's table ; how often do we 
meet with none at all. And yet every farmer keeps a 
few cows, sufficient at least to supply the family, with 
butter through the year, and there is no reason why 
every one who keeps two or three cows should not make 
good cheese enough for his own use. More labor in- 
deed, is required to make a pound of cheese from a 
small dairy than from a large one, but this is no ex- 
cuse for not making it, since the same is true, toa 
certain extent at least, in regard to butter. 

Some of our readers who make an hundred pound 
cheese every morning, will be inclined to smile at the 
following directions; but nevertheless, we can assure 
them that we have eaten the best of cheese made in 
this way. There are probably many better methods, 
and if our readers know of any we should be thankful 
to hear from them. 

The difference between making cheese from a small 
and from a large dairy consists principally inthis. In 
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alarge dairy the curd is made into a cheese every 
day, while in the small dairy the curd—obtained* pre- 
cisely as in the large dairy—is slightly pressed and 
laid by in a cool place till a sufficient quantity is ob- 
tained for making a cheese as large as desired. 

The night’s milk should be kept 4s cool as possible, 
and the next morning placed ina tub, together with 
the morning’s milk; and the whole, by adding a por- 
tion of heated milk, raised to about 90° Fahr. The 
rennet is then added, the mi:k well stirred, and after- 
wards let alone till the curd is well come. The time 
this occupies varies from fifteen minutes to two hours, 
according to the amount of rennet, temperature, &¢ — 
the warmer it is put together, and the more rennet 
there is added, the quicker wil] the cheese come. As 
a general rule the longer it ic in coming, the tenderer 
and sweeter will be the curd. We should seldom de- 
sire it tv come sovuner than 40 winutes after the rennet 
is added. 

When the curd is come, it is bhoken up quite fine 
either by hand, or by a curd breaker, which cuts it in- 
to very small pieces. After this it is allowed to stand 
and settle. Some persons at this stage raise the tem- 
perature of the whey and curd up to 95° or 100°. 
This is called “‘ scalding.’ The practice has its ad- 
vantages, and disadvantages. If the milk is warm 
enough when the rennet is added, it may be dispensed 
with ; if too cool, it may be required. If it is desired 
to sell the cheese when a month or six weeks old, high 
scalding is indispensable, but in making good cheese 
fur home use, we should scald very little if at all. 

The curd is easily separated from the whey by throw- 
ing the whole into a sieve or on toacheesecloth. The 
curd is then placed in a strong cloth, and well pressed to 
remove as much of the whey as possible. This is very 
important. It is then placed in a cool place, and the 
operation repeated daily,—or every other day, if the 
milk will keep sweet, as it will in a cool cellar in the 
fall. 

When sufficient curd is obtained in this way to make 
a cheese of the desired size, it is all mixed together, 
broken quite fine, and salted. It must then be pressed 
for a few hours; a clean dry cloth put round it, inverted 
and pressed again. At first it should not have too 
heavy a pressure put on it, but it cannot be pressed 
toodry. It should have dry cloths put round it and 
kept under the press till it does not wet them. Many 
will object to so much pressure, but we speak from ex- 
perience and with much confidence on this point. Less 
scalding, and more pressure would, in our opinion, add 
greatly to the real value, and cheese-like flavor; 
though perhaps not to the buttery appearance and 
saleable qualities of most American cheeses. 


’ 


When the cheese is taken from the press it should 
have a little salt put on it, and be kept in the dairy, or 
other cool moist place for a few days. It may then be 
taken to a dry room, where for the first week or two it 
must be turned every day, or the side next the floor 
will mould. The room should be well ventilated and 
nearly dark. 
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Lightning Rods. 





Messrs. Epitors—I have just finished erecting a 
lightning rod according to the directions in your ‘‘ Ru- 
ral Register,” and it is a great wonder to almost eve- 
ry one that sees it. I put it upon our barn, which is 
50 feet long, and the rod projects above the barn 13 
feet. The part above the barn is composed of two 
bars of iron §ths of an inch square, twisted together 
and sharpened at the top, and both welded together 
at the bottom, and a screw cut on them, to fasten them 
to the next rod. The rest of the rod is composed of 
round bars of iron,half an inch in diameter, and screw- 
ed together. I duga hole in the ground four feet 
deep, for the bottom of the rod, and threw in about a 
bushel of charcoal, and put in the rod and filled it 
again. The rod goes through painted wooden supports, 
six inches from the building. And now if the rod does 
good service, I can say that taking your paper has 
eaved us at least four dollars, for it would have cost us 


$4 more to have hired it erected by the rod peddlers 
that travel around this country. 

If the lightning strikes it, and runs through the 
wooden supports into the building, the neighbors will 
be ready to exclaim, “It is just what I expected.” 
One man came along when I was at work at it, and 
told me he expected the barn would be struck and 
burnt in a few weeks. If the barn burns, I will be apt 
to let you know it. J.Case. Spencerville, Ind. 


Unless the soil is unusually and permanently moist, 
we think four feet hardly deep enough, and would still 
recommend our correspondent to dig six or seven feet 
deep, bend up the bottom of the rod into a small! hook 
or loop, on which to hang two or three short rods or 
bars running down two or three feet further, and spread- 
ing from each other. 

As for the electric fluid passing through the dry 
wooden supports into the building and firing it, when 
there is a good communication to moist earth, the thing 
is perfectly preposterous, and the slightest fears need 
not be entertained on this point. The heaviest explo- 
sion we ever knew, and which melted into a ball the 
tip of the rod which it struck, passed down through 
such supports into the earth, without the slightest trace 


of any diversion from its course. Eps. 
—pj— 


Best Six Apples. 





I would request you to give a list through The Cul- 
tivator, of the best six varieties of summer, autumn, 
and winter apples, to supply the market; uniforn and 
fair productiveness not to be overlooked. I mean best 
adapted to this section of country, viz., western Penn- 
sylvania. Joun Porter. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


We would recommend the following varieties—some 
of which local experience may change to others. 

Summer. Early Harvest and Sweet Bough—or if 

sweet apple is not desired, substitute Summer Queen. 

Autumn. Autumn Strawberry and Gravenstein. 
The Fall Pippin is an excellent sort, but not produc- 
tive ; the Rambo very productive, but not showy enough 
for market. 

Winter. Rhode Island Greening and Baldwin. The 
latter, although extremely productive, is poor in some 
localities, and might be substituted by Esopus Spit- 
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zenburgh, exceedingly high flavored, but a moderate 
bearer; or by Roxbury Russet, a great bearer, but of 
inferior quality. —— 


Age of Trees for Bearing. 





Please inform me through the columns of your val- 
uable periodical, “ The Cultivator,” at what age from 
the graft or bud, apple, peach, pear, plum, cherry, 
apricot, bectarine, quince and chestnut trees, commence 
bearing fruit, under good cultivation, and other cir- 
cumstances being favorable. I have reference to both 
standard and dwarf trees. P.A. Cynthiana, Ky. 

There are many controlling influences, that cause a 
great variation in the time of bearing. Trees under 
the best cultivation, will, as a general rule, begin 
bearing from two to six years after being set out, if 
standards; and in one half to two thirds of that time, 
if dwarfs. Badly managed, they might be three times 
as long, before giving crops ; and if totally neglected, 
especially if they should die, the owner need not trou- 
ble himseif to look for any crop at all. 

But there’ are other modifying influences besides 
these. Some rarieties bear fruit much sooner than 
others. The Julienne pear, for instance, even if on 
pear roots, will often bear when only four or five feet 
high, and it is not unusual to see whole rows of young 
trees in the nursery, loaded with pears. It is rare for 
the Bartlett, with good treatment, to continue more 
than two or three years from setting out, without pro- 
ducing some fruit. On the other hand, the Tyson and 
some others, may be ten or twelve years without a 
pear. 

There is not quite so much difference in the different 
sorts of the apple—but still, some, for example the 
Dyer, will bear in one fourth the time required for the 
Northern Spy, and a few others. 

There is still less variations in peaches,—most varie- 
ties coming into bearing in two or three years after 
transplanting, with fair cultivation. A few years since 
we set out a row of twenty different sorts, the trees at 
the time being two years from the bud. They receiv- 
ed clean cultivation, no kind of crop being allowed to 
grow beneath them. The third summer, all or nearly 
ail bore ; and the greatest bearer among them furnish- 
ed three pecks of fine ruddy peaches. Others in the 
same neighborhood, set out at the same time, but in 
grass ground, and totally neglected, lingered about an 
equal period, and then died. 

Again,—in the fertile soils and under the warm suns 
of the southern and western states, fruit trees often 
bear in about half the time the same sorts produce 
crops at the north. In other instances, too much fer- 
tility prevents the formation of fruit until the vigor of 
the tree is checked. 

All these influences operate in producing exceeding- 
ly varying periods of time; and experience alone, in 
connection with a knowledge of these, will enable our 

correspondent to judge in the matter. 


Cherries, apricots, and plums, bear in about the same 
time as peaches. Quinces being of slower growth, re- 
quire a longer period. We do not know precisely the 
age for chestnuts, but it is usually still longer. 
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On the Agricultural Value of Gypsum. 





BY SAMUEL W. JOHNSON. 





No. Il.—Results of Experience—Its Supposed Ex- 
haustive Effect, 

Influence of the soil on the action of plaster. The 
character of the soil must necessarily greatly affect 
the operation of this fertilizer. 

A soil already rich in sulphate of lime, of course 
cannot be greatly benefited by addition of more. 

A poor, light or exhausted soil, deficient in mineral 
plant-food, as phosphoric acid, potash, &c., cannot be 
expected to become fertile by treatment with plaster, 
for this substance cannot supply those matters which 
are wanting, and without which no plant can flourish. 

Cold, wet, heavy, and impenetrable soils, are usual- 
ly almost unaffected by plaster; sometimes its use has 
been apparently disadvantageous on them. 

Porous soils, either sandy or loamy, which readily 
dry after rains, and which are well dunged, experience 
the most benefit from plastering. 

Excess of moisture, and poverty of the soil, are the 
chief hindrances to the action of gypsum. 

On lime and chalk soils, it is no less effectual than 
on others. 

In general it may be stated that unless the other 
conditions of good culture be observed and provided 


for, the farmer who uses gypsum will “ lose his money 
and his trouble.”’ 

It is undoubtedly a fact that the circumstances, 
which insure the best effect from gypsum, are nearly 
identical with those which are otherwise most favora- 
ble to vegetable growth. 

Effect of Climate and Weather. Countries like 
South England, the greater part of France, Bohemia, 
&c., where, on account of the vicinity of the sea, or 
the existence of forest and hill ranges, the climate is 
uniform, and where, during the growing-season, the 
rain-falls are frequent but moderate,—where, in other 
words, it is neither too wet nor too dry, there gypsum 
stands in greatest favor. It is doubtless the fact that 
the frequent wetting of the soil assists the action of 
plaster by bringing it into solution; yet the weather 
probably exerts more influence on the plant itself, di- 
rectly, than on the action of the plaster with which 
it is manured. Climate modifies the conditions of ve- 
getable growth to a wonderful degree. In the more 
northern part of our temperate zone, a stiff clay soil 
is very intractable and unproductive, while in Egypt, 
where it never rains, a similar soil yields the most 
profitable returns. We should, therefore, expect to 
hear from a Canadian farmer that plaster has little 
good effect on clay soils, while in the warmer south, 
they might be benefited most of all. 

Quantity and time of application. In England 
and Germany, it has been found that 250 to 400 Ibs. 
per acre, is the best quantity to apply. The advan- 
tage of larger applications is usually very inconsidera- 
ble. 

Gypsum is usually applied in the spring, and in case 
of clover, &c, when the vegetation is 3 to 4 inches 
high. Inthe United States it is applied to corn and 
potatoes in the hill at planting, but more frequently 
when they have attained the above mentioned height. 

Many farmers are of opinion that plaster acts best 
when it remains adhering to the leaves for some time. 
Accordingly, it is highly recommended to sow plaster 
just before or after a gentle rain, or when the dew is 
on the plants. Warm, moist weather ensures the full 
action of plaster. If the weather be cold at the time 
of sowing, its effect is stated to be very insignificant. 
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This is, however, doubtful. In Germany the Ist of 
May is generally considered the best season for plas- 
tering, and experiments made in Saxony, especially to 
ascertain the most favorable time, have confirmed 
the opinion. Not a few, however, deem it indifferent 
whether the plaster adhere to the plant, or fall direct- 
ly upon the soil. 

DomBASsLE employed the following method: He 
plastered his meadows at the time of seeding, and re- 
peated the dose in the following spring. Clover treat- 
ed in this way, grew very luxuriantly, sometimes even 
to the detriment of the grain with which it was sown. 
It is reported that ciover thus plastered is less injured 
by frosts, and is ready to cut a week or two earlier 
than when gypsum is not applied. 

Duration of effect. According to Girarovin, “ ex- 
perience has established that plastering (of clover? 
should not be repeated oftener than once in 5 or 
years, if any action is to be expected from it.’’ Other 
writers, agree in admitting that its benefit continues 
nearly or quite as long. Its effect has often been ob- 
served to be greater the second than the first year af- 
ter application, and is often unabated the third season. 
The duration of its action is doubtless somewhat de- 
pendant on the quantity applied, and must be mate- 
rially influenced by the weather in the second, third, 
and following seasons, as well as in the first. 

I have thus given a condensed statement of the 
results and opinions of practical men relative to the 
use of plaster. The conclusions adopted are those 
which are sustained by the majority of facts. It is 
apparent what uncertainty prevails in our knowledge 
of this subject. It remains by means of new and more 
careful observations, and by more rigid experiments, 
to determine the actual value of these statements and 
to acquire additional information. 

Hundreds of single results that have been published 
are of no value whatever in deducing general rules, 
because the vagueness of many agricultural terms, 
makes it impossible to know what degree of truth a 
statement possesses. A soil is a very complex thing, 
and may include many conditions which effect the ac- 
tion of a fertilizer, yet in a report of a trial of plaster 
we find nothing written of the soil except the prefix 
clayey, or sandy, or loamy. The important characteris- 
tics upon which the whole result of the experiment hin- 
ges may never be recognized nor mentioned, and hence 
while the fact is true that the crop was benefitted or 
not, we have no logical ground to assume that any 
of the mentioned causes or circumstances, had any 
thing to do with the effect, more than a number of 
other unnoticed causes which must have been present 
and operative. 

Admitting that much remains to be learned, still it 
is evident that for practical purposes so much may be 
accepted, viz. 

Ist. Leguminous plants are especially benefited by 
plaster, while— 

2d. All other plants of large foliage whose agricul- 
tural value does not consist in the production of seed, 
are usually aided by it in growth, upon— 

3d. Soils not already containing sulphate of lime, 
but— 

4th. In which all other forms of mineral plant-food 
are present in available form, and in sufficient quan- 
tity; which are in practical language, well-dunged, 
if not rich without manure, and which, further, 

5th. Present no physical obstacles to vegetable 
growth—which are dry, sufficiently porous, and well 
tilled when— 

6th. The climate and weather* are favorable to ve- 
getation when the temperature is mild and raips are 
frequent but moderate. 

A couple more illustrations may be useful. In the 
North Eastern part of Bavaria where the climate is 
good, there are considerable tracts, where clover does 
not flourish and where plaster does not usually assist 

* Climate is the weather of the year and century. Wea- 
ther is the climate of the season and day. 
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its growth. The popular opinion is that its influence | inches wide and 6 inches long, (rounded at one end 


is detrimental rather than useful, that it brings in sor- 
sel, which extirpates the clover. The fact is that the 
soils of this region are quite thin and poor, and are 
not made rich by mere additions of sulphate of lime. 
Why sorrel comes in is not clear. 

In upper Lusatia in Saxony,soil and climate unite to 
produce conditions which hinder the action of gypsum. 
There the soil is either a gravelly sand, or a heavy 
ferruginous clay; loamy soils scarcely oceur. The 
climate is irregular, in summer the weather is dry and 
from the prevalence of strong, raw winds, moderate 
showers are not frequent, but the rain falls mostly in 
sudden and violent storms. Here clover grows but 
poorly, ant it could not be expected that plaster would 
help it! 

Does plaster exhaust the soil? This frequently 
asked question is easily answered, and by the word no. 
A soil is never exhausted by what is added to it. But 
always by what is removed. But a little explanation 
is needed, for although plaster cannot exhaust the soil, 
plastering usually is followed by exhaustion, and for 
the simple reason that by its use nothing but sulphate 
of lime (ammonia indirectly ?) is added, while phos- 
phoric acid, potash, silica, &¢., are removed. A purse 
soon gets empty if eagles are constantly taken out, 
though cents be now and then put in. The crops 
which plaster enables the farmer to remove from the 
soil, exhaust it. Suppose that a few bushels of plaster 
raise the yield of clover upon a field 10 per ct; then 
10 per ct. more of phosphoric acid, potash, &. pass 
from the soil into the crop, than would have passed 
had no plaster been used. If plaster only be added, 
then the field will be exhausted in one-tenth less time 
than if nothing at all had been applied. In both cases 
the total amount of vegetation produced until exhaus- 
tion supervenes, will be the same, and the amount of 
exhaustion the same. In the one instance the final 
result might be reached in 10 years; in the other in 9 
years. The difference is merely one of time.* 

If benefit is to be derived from the use of plaster, it 
must be accompanied with other manure, or its action 
however good at first, will ultimately cease. Manur- 
ing a poor soil with nothing but plaster, is attempting 
to sustain vegetation on plaster alone; and this, like 
feeding children on little else than arrow-root, is a 
stupendous folly. It is trying to build brick houses 
without brick. Plants cannot be made of sulphate 
of lime, any more than men can be made out of starch. 
“Out of nothing, nothing comes.” 

The healthy plant is the result of the co-operation 
of many causes, the coincidence of many conditions. 
One cause,one condition can only act favorably when 
all the others but this are present. There is, there 
can be, no agricultural panacea. 

In the next article will he discussed the theory of 
the action of plaster—the reasons why it benefits crops, 
and the method of its operation. Munich, March ‘55. 

—>_—_—_ 
Planting Corn—A Corn Marker. 





Messrs. Epirors—A correspondent of yours, writ- 
ing from Setauket, L. I., describes the process of plow- 
ing the ground and planting corn, in his vicinity, and 
asks to be informed of a better way. I will, there- 
fore, tell how some people plant corn here with us. 
First, the ground should be deeply plowed, and in such 
a way that the furrows ali shut down flat, and do not 
ride one another; then follow with a harrow, or two- 
horse cultivator, until the ground is perfectly mellow. 
The next step is to mark it. For this purpose take an 
ordinary fence board, 6 inches wide by 16 feet long, 
and on one side of it nail pieces of two inch stuff, 4 





*The supposed results are of course not assumed to be ex- 
act, but serve the illustration. 





like a sled runner,) crosswise the board, at such dis- 
tances as is wanted to plant the corn. Then about 4 
feet from each end of the board, bore holes, into which 
short pieces of rope may be put, to fasten to the horse’s 
traces ; then again bore two holes, two or three feet 
apart, in the centre of the board, in a slanting manner, 
into which handles should be inserted, by which to 
guide the machine. Then with a boy on the horse, or 
with the lines around your back, proceed to mark the 
ground crosswise from what it was plowed; and to do 
this well, let the harrow, the last time over, go the same 
way the ground was plowed, otherwise the harrow marks 
might be taken for those of the marker. 

Thus, with a marker 16 feet.long, you could mark 
15 acres of ground in half aday. After the ground 
is marked, if you are ready to plant, take a horse and 


ordinary sized plow, and plow out the furrows, (as deep 
as may be without throwing up the sod,) crosswise the 
marks, which can be done with great accuracy after a 
little practice, and let the men follow with the manure, 
dropping it inthe intersections. This will, I think, for 
ease and accuracy, suit your correspondent, and with 
moderate labor, he would probably plant the whole of 
a 19 acre lot before any of it was up, especially if the 
season is as cold asthe present. H. Bridghampton, 
L. I. _—— 
Manure Leach for Gardens. 





Last summer, during the drouth, I used for watering 
my kitchen garden, an arrangement which worked so 
well that I am tempted to add it to your list of simi- 
lar fixtures. 

First a hogshead (an old sugar cask,) was reared 
upon a platform exactly as for a leach, at a place con- 
venient for pouring upon it the warm washing suds 
and other water; and below it, to catch the liquid, was 
set a tub of several pails capacity. The cask was 
filled with rich well rotted manure. The arrangement 
thus completed, all the suds, warm from the washing, 
was poured upon the manure, which on its way 
through the leach, carried with it the soluble aliment 
for the plants. This liquid was dipped out and dis- 
tributed as necessity required, and the result was a 
good garden on a poor piece of land, notwithstanding 
the drouth. 

To absorb all offensive odors and volatile gases, the 
manure in the leach was covered with gypsum. Lime 
should not be used. A small garden engine would be 
the proper mode of distributing it. Gurpon Evans. 

—<— 


INCOMBUSTIBLE WASH FOR THE Roors AND WALLs 
or Bui_pincs.—Take of common water a quantity 
proportionate to the surface to be protected, and stir in 
potash as long ag it will dissolve. When the water is 
perfectly saturated, stir in first, a quantity of pure clay 
to render the mass as thick as cream. When the in- 
gredients are well mixed, the preparation is to be ap- 
plied to the wood, and will be foumd efficient in pro- 
tecting it from the action of both fire and rain. It is 
asserted by those who have tested its value, that wood 
work exposed to intense heat, if coated with this ce- 
ment, may be charred or carbonated, but cannot be 
made to burn. 

When desirable, a very agreeable color may be im- 
parted to the wash by adding a small quantity of red 
or yellow ochre. 
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Hints on Harvesting. 





It has been recommended to cut wheat three weeks 
or a month before it is fully ripe, and we have known 
those who have done so, but who will never do it again, 
the shrinkage and loss being very considerable. On 
the other hand, there can be no doubt that after a cer- 
tain point, a portion of the starch of the grain is 
converted into woody fibre, and the flouring qualities 
materially impaired. The object of the judicious far- 
mer will be to avoid the two extremes. We do not 
know that modern science has given us any better rule 
for determining the proper time to cut wheat than 
that which an old practical English farmer once gave 
us, and which he probably obtained from the agricul- 
tural traditions of his sage and observing ancestors. 
* Wheat,” said he, “will do to cut when you can 
squeeze a kernel between the first joint of the thumb 
and fore finger, and there comes out no sap.’ In 
other words, as soon as circulation in the grain has 
ceased, it can derive no more nutriment from the straw, 
and the sooner it is cut the better, in order to prevent 
the change of starch into woody fibre or bran. Reap- 
ing machines have done away with the necessity of 
commencing to cut too early in order to get through 
before the grain becomes so ripe as to shed, and every 
one can cut just at the proper time. 

This year, owing to abundant rains and cool weather, 
there will be an unusual quantity of straw, which will 
require more than ordinary time to season before it is 
in proper condition to stack. It is said that an inch of 
straw near the ground is worth as much as three inches 
immediately below the ear, and we have frequently 
been surprised that, in the older states, where straw is 
scarce and valuable, the stubbles are left so high. In 
the west this year, however, there will be some excuse 
for cutting as little straw, grass, &c. with the grain as 
possible, since less time is required to cure it, and the 
labor of carting, stacking, threshing, &¢., is much less. 
Nevertheless, every one should make it a special point 
to keep all the stock he can keep well in the winter, 
and to do this he must carefully harvest all the straw, 
clover, grass, &c., of his grain crops. 

A gentleman who has spent some time in Europe, 
said to us lately, “ There is one thing in which the 
English do beat us, and no mistake, and that is in stack- 
ing their grain. They seldom put any grain in barns, 
and every farm has an enclosed portion of land near 
the barn, called the stack-yard. In this they have 
strong wooden frames, placed two and a half to three 
feet above the ground, and resting on stone pillars, and 
capped so that mice and rats cannot get into the wheat 
stacks which are made upon these frames. They sel- 
dom stack any wheat on the ground, but when they do, 
it is astonishing what a difference there is at threshing 
time between it and the same kind of wheat placed on 
the frames, so that the air can permeate through it.’ 
All this is true, and, while we are happily under no ne- 





cessity of using so much caution against dampness in 
stacking grain as the British farmer, yet we should do | 
well to avoid the too common practice of stacking | 


— 


grain, hay, corn-stalks, &c.,on the bare ground. A 
few rails and some cord-wood make excellent stack- 
bottoms, when covered with a little straw ; indeed they 
may be so placed as to make a temporary frame through 
which the air may circulate between the stack and the 
ground. 

Barley is quite ripe enough to cut when the reddish 
color on the ear has disappeared. When fully ripe the 
ear bends down to the straw, and is very apt to fall off 
in mowing, turning, &c , occasioning much loss; while 
if cut too early it shrinks considerably, and is not so good 
for malting purposes. English writers, while fully ad- 
mitting that in allowing barley to get fully ripe there 
is much loss, advocate the practice on the ground that 
it is next to impossible in any other way to get that 
evenness so necessary for malting purposes. 

With a heavy crop of straw, we prefer always to bind 
up the barley into sheaves. The first expense is more, 
but there is less loss, and far less labor in carting, 
stacking and threshing. With light crops, if the barley 
was rolled—as it always should be—and the ground is 
smooth, it is doubtless the most economical mode to 
mow it, and stack it loose. It will need turning in the 
swath, and with a light crop this may be done with a 
hand-rake, and the loose barley between the swaths 
raked together at the same time. Barley needs consi- 
derable time in the field before the grain and straw is 
sufficiently dry and hard to stack. Barley straw, when 
not too ripe, we consider quite nutritious, but it must 
not be carried too soon, or, besides the injury to the 
grain, it will heat in the stack and be spoiled. Mor- 
ton’s Cyclopedia of Agriculture, just published, says : 
“ Barley requires from ten days to a fortnight of good 
weather to bring it into proper condition for being 
stacked, and in damp, hazy weather, considerably lon- 
ger.’ Fortunately, such a rule, though applicable to 
Great Britain, does not hold good here, but we should 
do well to give barley sufficient time before stacking. 

Oats, in the norchern states, are a more important 
crop than barley, but it must be confessed they are 
generally of arather inferior quality. Thisis perhaps 
owing to the practice of cultivating them on low, light, 
mucky soils, which, while they produce an abundance 
of straw, do not yield the heaviest grain. The earlier 
varieties, if not cut before they reach maturity, will 
always shell out considerably in harvesting, however 
much care may be used. Late oats.may be allowed to 
ripen with less danger in this respect. When oats are 
grown for consumption on the farm by horses, we pre- 
fer to cut them rather green, bind them up in small 
sheaves, cure them thoroughly, and then cut them up, 
straw and all, as they are wanted for feed. To obtain 
the heaviest and best oats for market, however, it is 
necessary to let them get nearly ripe, so ripe, in fact, 
that a few of the lowest berries in the ear will shell out 
in harvesting. We know this is opposed to the teach- 
ings of most agricultural writers, but we state it with 
some confidence as the opinion of an experienced and 
successful farmer. 

We need hardly say that much grain is considerably 
damaged every year by being imperfectly covered in 
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the stacks, and, although when threshing is done ina 
few weeks after harvest, it will not pay to thatch them 
thoroughly, yet it certainly does not pay to let the rain 
get into the stacks. In making the stacks the middle 
should be kept quite full as the top is approached, so 
that the grain of the whole roof shall shelve off from 
the centre. In this way, when carefully covered, little 
damage will be done by ordinary rains. We throw out 
these desultory and hasty hints rather for the purpose 
of inducing farmers to think on the subject, than to of- 


fer rules for general adoption. 
——> 


Deep and Shallow Plowing. 





Messrs. Epitors—-Since sending you mine of the 
4th inst, I have read Mr. Brewer’s second commu- 
nication in the Country Gentleman, in relation to deep 
and shallow plowing, in which. he cites one instance 
where he has been greatly benefitted by the former, 
though still adhering to his first position, that in gene- 
ral, shallow is better and more profitable than deep 
plowing. From a careful perusal of both communica- 
tions, [ am unable to arrive at any other conclusion 
than the one advanced in my last, viz: Mr. Brewer 
has not given the modern system of deep plowing that 
fair, systematic and persevering trial which its impor- 
tance demands, and which should be done in order to 
test with accuracy its ulterior effect upon the profits of 
farming. I admit that for one crop of corn, and pro- 
bably for the crop that follows, 4 to 6 inches is better 
than 10, and I stated the reasons in my last why it is 
80; but patience and perseverance are necessary, and 
with the exercise of these sterling virtues, which is 
indispensable to success in farming as well as in other 
kinds of business, Mr. Brewer, or ary one else, will 
find a ten-inch soil, well pulverized and eariched by 
manuring, vastly more profitable in the long run than 
a four-inch soil. The crust which forms under the sur- 
face soii by shallow plowing, which [ found upon my 
farm, and which Mr. Brewer speaks of deriving so 
much benefit by breaking with the subsoil plow upon 
a part of his farm, should in my opinion be always 
broken whenever found to exist in any kind of soil 
whatever, wet or dry, sandy or clayey ; and I have 
yet to learn that after getting a ten-inch svil, it re- 
quires more manure for a good or a great crop of corn 
than it does on a four-inch soil. 

I am, however, not much in favor of subsoiling, 
particularly on alluvion, or any svils free from hard- 
pan; the expense of team to subsoil to the depth of 
16 to 20 inches, is more than would generally be re- 
paid in the production over a ten or twelve inch soil, 
which can be readily obtained by one of the modern 
single plows of the deep-tiller class. 

Mr. Brewer writes like a sensible man, and a prac- 
tieal and energetic farmer, which I have do doubt he 
is; but he must pardon me for diseenting widely from 
his opinion upon this eubject. We have both been 
guided by practice, and have arrived at different con- 
clusions ; but has not the practice of the one in a par- 
ticular direction, been lunger tested, more closely and 
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constantly pursued ? and may not this account in some 
measure for this disparity of opinion? And again, 
there may be, and probably is, a wide dissimilarity in 
the soils and climate of our iocalities; the lands in 
his section of country may not have been so long cul- 
tivated, may not have yet lost their virgin fertility, 
and there may not be the necessity for deep cultiva- 
tion there that there is here, and whenever it is tried 
there, the effects may not be so visible as they are here. 
I would treat Mr. Brewer’s opinion with deference and 
respect, but to say that his views of plowing are best 
suited to the older cultivated portions of our country, 
is more than I can conscientiously suscribe to. 

When lands are new and first brought under culti- 
vation, if the soil possesses the natural elements of fer- 
tility, it matters not much what the process is, provi- 
ded seed time and harvest are attended to, the product 
will be abundant; but after the lapse of a century it 
is not so: a renovating process must be pursued, or 
the lands become worthless; as the natural fertility 
fails upon the surface, which in time it most assuredly 
will, we must go into the stratum of earth below, which 
possesses equal powers of production when assimilated 
and mixed up with the surface soil, and by a constant 
and steady practice of this kind, with a rotation of 
crops and a return to the soil of the manure made 
from the crops taken out of it, we can ever keep our 
lands in a profitable and productive condition. 

Messrs. Editors, have you or some of your readers 
ever noticed where the earth has been thrown out by 
the digging of a well for water to the depth of 25 feet 
or over ? and if so, have you not noticed the luxuriant 
growth of weeds and grass that would spring out of 
this earth after a few years exposure to the sun and at- 
mosphere ? - Now this dirt has lain dormant since the 
creation, in the bowels of the earth far below where 
the plow can ever reach, yet when brought to the sur- 
face and exposed to light, heat, and frosts, and other 
atmospheric influences which we know not of, becomes 
as productive as the surface soil was in its virgin na- 
tivity. I mention this as one fact which goes conclu- 
sively to prove the position I have taken. Then, again 
I would say, with most others who write for agricultu- 
ral papers, Plow deep, manure generously, cultivate 
thoroughly, and in so doing you will find your reward. 
J. W. Cotsurne. Springfield, Vt. 

——~—>——— 

SrackinG Corn Statks.—A correspondent of the 

Boston Cultivator has tried various methods of cur- 


ing his corn-stalks, but withont satisfactory success. 
Last fall after the stalks were sufficiently cured, he cart- 
ed them into the barn, and instead of setting them up, 
as formerly, he packed them down and on every layer 
of stalks put a layer of fine salt, say a bushel to a tun. 
The cattle eat them upclean and he is satisfied with 
the result. — 

Corne.--Soak the feet in warm water, pare off as 
much as possible the horny part of the corn, then lay 
upon it a moistened wafer, and again upon this a piece 
of buckskin, with a hole cut through it the size of the 
corn. Renew the moist wafer twice a day, and in a 
very few days the corn will work out. This cure is 
complete. 
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Peas as a Manure for Wheat. 





The Southern Planter gives an interesting account 
of the effects of peas plowed under as a manure for 
wheat, on the farm of Mr. MATTHEWs, situated on the 
Chickahoming, five miles from Richmond, Va. Mr. 
M. purchased the land in 1849, und seeded a particu- 
lar field in wheat, in the fall of that year. Its crop 
was not measured separately, but it did not exceed 
seven bushels per acre asa maximum. In the month 
of July, before the shocks of wheat were hauled out 
of the field, peas were sown on this field, at the rate 
of one bushel per acre, broadcast on the stubble, plow- 
ed in with a one horse plow followed by a harrow. 
The peas were plowed under from the 20th of Septem- 
ber out, and wheat sown, upon the land. The produce 
was 124 bushels of good wheat per acre. 

In 1852, the land was planted in corn and made 
six barrels per acre, and was again sown in wheat. 
In 1853, the wheat yielded 16 bushels per acre, and 
was followed by peas and wheat as before. In 1854 
the crop of wheat was 23 bushels per acre, and was 
again followed by the peas and wheat. In 1855, “ the 
wheat is cut short by the drouth, but from what we 
saw it is safe to estimate that in a fair season it would 
have made 25 bushels per acre.” No manure has 
been applied to the soil except what the peas furnished. 

We see in these interesting facts, confirmation of our 
views in regard to the destruction of ammonia by the 
growth of wheat, and of its preservation by the growth 
of peas, clover, turnips, &c. We have earnestly and re- 
peatedly advocated the extensive cultivation of these 
crops in alternation with wheat, corn, &c. We are not 
prepared to say that all the increase of wheat obtained 
by Mr. Matthews, is due tothe ammonia obtained 
from the atmosphere and rain water by the peas; for 
probably an improved system of tillage, pulverization 
of the soil, &c., had something to do with it, but it is 
evident that the increase is mainly due to this cause. 
This explanation is the only one consistent with the 
generally received facts of practical agriculture and 
the indications of scientific experiments. But what- 
ever the cause of the increase may be, the fact, that 
peas grown and plowed in for wheat give a considera- 
ble increase, cannot be doubted, and farmers would do 
well to act upon it. 


There are those who think such a system will speedi- 
ly exhaust the soil. We are compelled to differ from 
them. It may impoverish the soil more speedily of 
the mineral food of plants, but it does this because it 
gives proportionately greater crops. The production 
of a hundred bushels of wheat impoverishes the soil 
in the one case no more than in the other. If a soil 
contains an abundance of the mineral elements of 
plants, we see no folly in enabling the plants to take 
them up by an increased supply of ammonia. These 
mineral elements are the dead capital of the farm, 
and we are desirous of converting as much of it as pos- 
rible, into active circulation; and should the time 
come when these mineral elements were deficient, suf- 
ficient for a bushel of wheat may be supplied for six 
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cents, at most; whereas we cannot buy ammonia, suf- 
ficient for the production of a bushel of wheat, for less 
than eighty cents. Is it not wise, then, for the farmer 
to grow, while he ean, clover and peas, which when 
consumed by animals on the farm, and the manure re- 
turned to the land, or when plowed directly under as 
in the case of Mr. Matthews, furnish the wheat and 
corn with the expensive ammonia they require in such 
large quantity. = 
Cultivation of Celery. 





The principal difficulty in raising large and well 
bleached celery is to get the plants early, and suffi- 
ciently stocky. This is best accomplished by sowing 
them early in the spring in a hot bed, and when an inch 
high transplanting them into a cold frame, and after- 
wards transplanting them into a warm border where 
they can remain till the trenches are ready for them. 
This will seem more labor than most people are willing 
to bestow, but frequent transplanting is the only way 
to get strong, healthy plants that will receive little 
check when planted in the trenches during our hot 
June and July weather. 

In making the trenches the soi] should be thrown 
out at least two feet deep, and twelve inches wide at 
the bottom ; the first six inches being placed on one 
side, so that it can be used for covering the manure. 
Good leaf compost, or ‘spit manure” as the London 
gardeners say, from old hot beds, or, what is still bet- 
ter, the liquid and solid droppings from a manure cel- 
lar well composted with thoroughly decomposed peat 
should be put at the bottom of the trench about six 
inches thick, and covered with about six inches of 
rich, light, surface soil. Let the plants be well wa- 
tered 24 hours before transplanting, and take them up 
with a ball of earth round the roots, and they will re- 
ceive little or no check. Good superphosphate of lime 
either in solution or mixed with the soil before trans- 
planting has a very beneficial effect, in giving the 
celery an early start. We have also used with great 
advantage Peruvian guano, applied in a weak solution, 
say a teaspoonful to two gallons of water. Celery is a 
gross feeder, and revels in ammoniacal manures, and 
the well decomposed organic matter or humus of dung, 
leaves, peat, &c. The soil should be kept constantly 
stirred till the plants have got a good start, and it is 
not well to be in too much hurry to commence earth- 
ing up. 

It is, indeed, a disputed point whether it is best to 
earth up at several times during the season as the 
plants grow, or to do it at once, when they have nearly 
done growing, late in the fall. We have always 
adopted the former practice, and have had good suc- 
cess ; and, on this account, are inclined to recommend 
it. In earthing up, care should be taken that the soil 
does not get between the stulks, and it is not well to 
press it too tightly round the plants at first. 


In England, celery is allowed to remain in the ground 
all winter ; but from the greater severity of our winters, 
it is better, here at the North at least, to take it up 
after it has done growing, and stow it away in the cellar 
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Exhibition of Stock in Paris. 





We have not yet received a full report of the exhi- 
bition of agricultural stock in Paris in connection with 
the Palais de I Industrie, but glean a few particulars 
from an interesting account by the editor of the North 
British Agriculturist who attended it. The exhibi- 
tion was held in the Champs de Mars, Paris. The 
showyard presented a gay appearance. The taste dis- 
played in the arrangement—the combining of trees, 
flowers and fountains for effect—the number of well 
dressed individuals—with the commingling of colors of 
the bright tints of the ladies’ summer dresses—the rows 
of trees partially shading the showyard from the bright 
sun-shine—the whole presen ed a picture which will 
not soon be effaced from the memory of those, es- 
pecially of strangers, who witnessed the exhibition. 

The number of lots exhibited was about 1200, com- 
prising nearly 2000 animals. In the several classes 
for Durhams (Short Horns) there was sume 45 com- 
petitors from Great Britain and Ireland, and 29 with 
“pure Durhams bred in France.” The competitors 
from England and Scotland carried off “ nearly all 
the premiums for Durhams, Herefords, and Devons ; 
of sheep, all the Leicester, Cotswold, and a considera- 
ble proportion of the South Downs. Of pigs they al- 
so carried off several of the prizes. The same as to 
poultry.” 

In Herefords, Devons and Sussex, the quality of the 
stock was very superior. A large number of Ayrshire 
cows were shown, but they were rather indifferent 
specimens of the breed. The Emperor exhibited 
three Ayrshires as extra stock ; one of these a heifer, 
was ‘‘a beautiful creature.’ Several of the imperial 
establishments had cattle as extra stock exhibited, 
most of which were crosses between the Devon or Ayr- 
shire, with native breeds. Of Dutch cattle there were 
few animals of even ordinary merit exhibited. Better 
specimens are frequently to be seen in Smithfield mar- 
ket. The Fribourg breed which extends over several 
of the Swiss Cantons is characterized by a bulkiness of 
bone which appears surprising. Color brown or black 
with large patches of white, face and back generally 
white. Some of them bear a likeness to the old herd 
of cows in Scotland with white face. They are fully 
larger than any native breed in the United Kingdom, 
not very level on the top, but evidently good milkers. 
They have a mildness and gentleness in their express- 
ion which speaks in unmistakable language that they 
are upon very intimate terms with their owners. The 
Schwitz, another Swiss breed remarkable as milk pro- 
ducers, are of a dark dun brown, with the under parts 
of a lighter color approaching to fawn or yellow. The 
price asked for these cattle was fully equal to that de- 
manded for Short Horns. The cows were shod, and 
had been driven to the exhibition 600 miles. They 
were active and not apparently injured by,the journey. 
They are, structurally, well adapted for travelling. 

There was an indifferent show of French sheep, the 
Merinoexcepted. “The indigenous breeds of sheep in 
France must in time give place to other breeds. The 
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same-with reference to the pigs. The native breeds are 
not only offensively ugly, (ill-looking) but are often posi- 
tively dangerous. The French are becoming every day 
more impressed with the value of the improved Eng- 
lish breed of pigs.” Of Leicester and Cotswold sheep 
the show was good. In South Downs the exhibition 
was superb. All the rams were shown by Messrs. Jo- 
NAS Wess, ELLMAN and Ricpen. Mr. W. sold about 
fifty, to be forwarded from England, at very high fig- 
ures. The exhibition of goats was interesting from 
the curious breeds congregated. The beautiful goats 
from Cashmere, as well as some others, attracted ma- 
ny admirers. In poultry there was little competi- 
tion. 

The distribution of prizes took place in a pavillion 
erected for the occasion. The successful competitors 
with their servants were requested to be present, and 
upon their names being read they walked to the dais 
at which the minister and jury were seated; and re- 
ceived the tickets entitling them tothe prize. The 
first name called was that of Lord Feversuam, and 
he was cheered. The rest of the English, Dutch and 
Swiss prize takers were also received in the same kind 
manner. Mr. Jonas Wess was called upon so often 
that the reception he received towards the close was 
quite enthusiastic. A special medal of large size is to 
be struck for this worthy representative of the English 
Farmer. One very young lady of a pretty blond com- 
plexion was also very loudly chee-ed. The most in- 
teresting part of the ceremony was, however, that 
when the servants received their prizes. The honest 
blunt English Shepherds approached the dais for med- 
als. These are of silver, and beautifully carved, 
having upon one side the likeness of the Emperor, &c. 
During the distribution of the prizes, which occupied 
two hours, an excellent military band enlivened the 
proceeding by playing national airs. When the name 
of Prince Albert was announced as a successful com- 
petitor the band gave ‘God Save the Queen,” the 
whole company standing. 

The demand for English stock was, upon the whole, 
good, and very fair prices were given for good animals 
for breeding. Indeed, it may be questioned if there 
were ever as many animals sold at any of the National 
Societies inthe United Kingdom, and at as good prices. 


| The Short Horns were in most demand. Mr. T. BAL, 


Ireland, sold his three heifers at the average price of 
$600. Nearly all the Herefords and Devons were 
sold. The best Cotswold rams were sold to a French 
nobleman for $150 each, and the three first prize ewes 
for $100 each. The pigs were in great demand, searce- 
ly one animal returning to England. The first prize 
boar and sow, of the small breed, sold for $225 each. 


The whole of the expenses of transit of the stock, 
or expenses incurred otherwise, have been repaid by 
the French Government to those exhibitors who made 
application, and some rather extravagant charges 
have been so refunded. The whole outlay to the 
French government is estimated at $60,000; the great- 
er portion of which was expended in prewiums. 
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Inquiries and Answers. 





Bones.—W. H R. See article on this subject, in 
Co. Gent., for June 7, p. 358. 

Turnie Seep —W. H.R. J.M. Tuoorsurn & Co., 
New- York, import their turnip seed, and you can pro- 
cure all the valuable varieties from them. 

Vercues.—T. E. Suliot, Franklin Mills, Ohio. 
The general opinion appears to be that vetches will not 
flourish well in our dry hot summers. We apprehend 
however, that they have not had a thorough trial. If 
any of our readers have had experience with vetches 
either for soiling, for a green manure, or for seed, we 
should be pleased to hear from them. 

Osace Orance.—Can you inform me if the Osage 
Orange Hedge is hardy enough to withstand the cold 
north-west winds of Eastern Massachusetts, near the 
seashore. T. Winthrop, Mass. 

We refer our correspondent to the articles on this 
plant, pp. 266, 330, 391, of our last vol. 

Is currying milch cows, in winter, injurious or ben- 
eficial? C. Sruarr. 

Currying milch cows in winter, and all other ways 
of promoting cleanliness and comfort, are decidedly 
beneficial. 

ImMPOvERISHED Sorts 1n VirGinia.—Can you, or 
any of your correspondents furnish information with 
regard to the worn out lands in Virginia and Mary- 
land? What are they worth? Are they easily 
brought too, or made productive ? What is the origi- 
nal quality of the soil and what is it adapted for pro- 
ducing ? Is the country healthy, with good water, and 
roads, schools and churches? Any information trans- 
mitted through the colums of the Country GENTLE- 
MAN will be gratefully received by hundreds of the 
many readers of that valuable paper, throughout the 
country, as well as by yourcorrespondent. P. Movers, 
NV. Y. 

Will some of our readers in the states referred to, 
answer the above. There is much desire for the truth 
in regard to these “ worn out soils.” We know one or 
two who have gone there from this state, and they 
have not found farming as profitable so far as they ex- 
pected, though they like the climate better. 


C.rover Hutters.—I wish to inquire through your 
valuable paper the Country Gentleman, for the best 
Clover Huller to run with water power where we have 
from 50 to 200 bushels of seed to cleanin a year. I 
have seen Crawford’s Patent recommended to be as 
good as any and as being extensively use? inOhio. Is 
Crawford’s patent better than Wheeler’s or others that 
are advertised in the Country Gentleman? Do any 
or all of them hull and clear at thesametime? Where 
and by whom are they manufactured or kept for sale ? 
If you or some of your readers wil! give the desired in- 
tormation through the Country Gentleman you will 
greatly oblige A Susscriser at Orfordville N. H. 

Crawford’s Clover Huller is an excellent machine 
and extensively used in Ohio, but we cannot say that 
it is * better”? than Wuerter, Meticx & Co’s,manu- 
factured in this city. Crawford's is made by the Messrs. 
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Russet, Massillon, Ohio. ‘‘Mansfield’s Clover Huller,”’ 
made at Ashland, Ohio, is also a popular machine. 
An excellent clover huller of larger capacity than any 
of the above, is made by A. Latourette, Jr., Water- 
loo, N. Y. All the above machines, except Wheeler’s, 
hull and clean at the same time. 

Guano For Rye.—I have a field I wish to sow with 
rye, which is inconvenient to haul compost to. Which 
fertilizer would be best, guano or plaster, and how 
should they be applied ? Would not plaster be good 
asa top dressing in the spring. Your opinion on the 
above will much oblige J. H. B. 


Good Peruvian guano is the best fertilizer for rye 
we are acquainted with. Sow 200 or 300 Ibs. per acre 
on the furrows, and harrow it in at the time or a few 
days before the seed is sown. Will our readers give 
their experience with plaster as a top dressing in the 
spring on rye. We sbould not anticipate, as a genera 
thing, much benefit from it. 


Asues axp SALT ror Corn.—A correspondent 
writes that a friend of his applied a mixture of un- 
leached ashes and salt to corn, and it killed the corn. 
He applied the same mixture (with this difference the 
ashes were leached) to potatoes with good effect. 


C. H. G.—Westinghouse’s two-horse power eniless 
chain thrashing machines, and others advertised in our 
columns to which you refer, are excellent machines. 
We cannot say which is the “ best ;’”’ they are all good. 


Ice Hovses.—Can you, or any of your correspon- 
dents, inform me through your paper, the Cultivator, 
the best mode of building an ice house, and how to 
keep, and pack it away. I have had several bui!t on 
my farm in Greensborough, Md, but to no advantage. 
The ice would keep only a very short time, hardly 
worth the trouble and time in saving it. J. F. D. L. 


R. Richland, N. Y.—The lime from a tan vat or 
from a paper mill would be nearly as valuable as or- 


dinary slacked lime. 
a lp 


Tue ILttustTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER OF RuRAL AF- 
FAIRS and Cultivator Almanac for 1855, embellished 
with more than One Hundred Engravings—1 vol. 
12 mo. 144 pp.—price 25 cents in paper covers— 
bound, 50 cents—sent prepaid by mail. 


A capital book. The best thing upon rural matters 
that we have seen for a long time is “ The I}lustrated 
Annual Register of Rural Affairs, and Cultivator Al- 
manac for 1855,’ by Luther Tucker, editor of the 
Country Gentleman (weekly) and Cultivator (month- 
ly,) at Albany, N. Y. It contains in 128 pages, be- 
sides the calendar mutters, 200 articles illustrated by 
133 engravings, upon almost every point interesting to 
economical farmers or gardeners, and abounding with 
hinta that will be found valuable by every man of 
taste and progress, however extensive or limited his 
means. Horticulture, the care of animals, field and 
garden cultivation, rural architecture both cheap and 
expensive, landscape gazdening, protection from insects, 
household economy, new implements, and general ag- 
ricultura!l and domestic information crowd its pages. 
The price is only 25 cents. We advise every one of our 
readers at all interested in any of these topics to forth- 
with send for it, as we know they will thank us for the 
suggestion.— Lowell Courier. 
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Notes for the Month. 
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Tue Crorps.—The damage done by the Hessian fly 
to the wheat crop it is now generally admitted, has 
been overstated, and we trust the fears in reference to 
the midge will be found in a few days to have been 
premature. There can be no doubt that both the Hes- 
sian fly and the midge have done and will yet do con- 
siderable damage, yet, on the whole, the prospects of 
an abundant wheat harvest were never brighter. A 
letter just received from Rochester speaks of the wheat 
crop in Western New York as generally excellent, 
while barley, oats, &c. are “too good.’ The corn is 
late but there is yet abundance of time for a good crop. 
In Ohio, the midge has made its destructive appearance 
in some districts, yet a splendid harvest is expected. 
In the west generally the crops are most excellent. 
In Kentucky, the Farmer and Mechanic says “ never 
within our recollection have we seen the crops look 
better in this country than at the present time. * * 
Harvest is now fully upon us * * and there is a fair 
prospect of lower prices. * * Nature seems determined 
to compensate us, as far as possible, for the bad yield 
of last year, by filling our granaries to overflowing.” 
In Virginia, Delaware, &c. as we learn from pub- 
lic and private sources, the crops were never better. 
In England, they had a very dry spring, and latterly 
much rain and cold weather, and many fears are en- 
tertained of a bad harvest. The Mark Lane Express, 
however, thinks there is little ground for alarm, though 
the harvest will undeniably be a fortnight later than 





usual. 

The American Agriculturist gives an xccount of a 
fraudulent article manufaetured in this country and sold 
to farmers as Chilian Guano. It is prepared so as to 
look and smell like Guano, but is comparatively worth- 
less. Farmers should beware. 


Our very wide-awake contemporary, the New-York 
Tribune, presented its readers with the above item of 
information last Monday. It is rather behind the 
times, both as regards its information and its authority. 
It was the Country Gentleman, and not the Ame- 
rican Agriculturist, that gave the account of the fraud 
perpetrated by the maufacture of a spurious “ Chilian 
Guano.” 

Season AND Crops IN Inpr1ANna.—A letter from J. 
C. Teas, of 28th ult. from central Indiana, says, “ It 
has rained almost every day since the 30th of last month 
(May) till the 25th of this—much corn has not been 
worked at all or is now being worked for the first time. 
It should be waist high at this season of the year, but 
is little over a foot—still we look for a good crop. 
Wheat promises a fair crop, is beginning to turn, and 
shall soon cut it. Fruit crop moderate, owing to the 
late frosts. In eastern Illinois, they have only a third 
of a crop of fruit. Nursery trees grow well. For 
about a month, not a furrow could be plowed, and not 





any hoeing done, on account of the excess of rain. We 
have not had our usual portion of rain for a year or 
two before.” 


DEATH OF JAMEs Witson.— Our citizens will regret 
to hear of the death of this estimable man. He has, 
for nearly a quarter of a century, lived among us, and 
his Flowers, respected for his many virtues. He leaves 
behind him a fragrant character, and his memory will 
ever be associated with the beautiful creations with 
which, in life, it was ever his delight to be surrounded. 


We copy the above from the Evening Journal of 
Saturday last. Mr. Witson died suddenly Friday 
evening, from congestion of the lungs, accompanied by 
a severe attack of pleurisy. He has long been a well 
kvown friend of Horticulture ; he was a partner with 
Judge Bue in his celebrated nurseries many years 
ago, and has for the last fifteen or twenty, been one of 
our most prominent Florists, as well as a member of 
the nursery firm of Wilson, Thorburn and Teller. His 
sterling integrity and unfailing cheerfulness have en- 
deared him to many earnest friends. He brought with 
him from his early Scottish home, the manly virtues 
for which that nation is distinguished, and his sudden 
death is a shock which many a heart will feel, beyond 
the circle of his own bereaved family. 





Arsany Co. Ac Socrery —The next Fair of this 
Society is to be held on the Washington Parade ground 
in this city, on the 25th, 26th and 27th days of Sept. 
A meeting of the Board of Managers was held at 
Clarksville on the 14th, when the Judges were ap- 
pointed, and other necessary arrangements made for 
the exhibition. It is to be hoped the farmers of this 
county will not forget the honor they acquired by the 
success of their last year’s show, and that they will be 
prepared to make a finer display of their products this 
year than ever. 

Durnams.-—We learn that S. T. Taser, Esq., of 
Dover Plains, Duchess Co., has recently bought of Mr. 
THORNE a second bull calf from one of Mr. T.’s im- 
ported cows, by Messrs. Morris & Becar’s “ Duke of 
Gloster,” so that he has now in his possession the only 
males in the country got by this celebrated bull, their 
dams having been served before the bull was brought 
to this country. We hear also that Mr. Wi.kin of 
Orange Co., has sold, at a greatly advanced price, the 
famous bull “ Balco,” which he bought last spring of 
Messrs. Morris and BEcar, to go to Indiana. 

E. Marks, Esq., of Camillus, Onondaga Co., pur- 
chased a few days since, from the herd of Dr. Her- 
MAN WENDELL of this county, two very fine heifers 
and one cow. The heifers are Alice Maud 2d, by Me- 
teor (11811.) out of imported Alice Maud by Grand 
Duke (10284.)—G. D. by the Duke of Northumberland 
(1940,) &e., &e, and Olivia by Dr. Wendell’s imported 
Lord Ducie, out of Roan Lady by Monterey. The cow 
is Ringlet, by Mr. Vail’s imported Duke of Welling- 
ton (3654,) out of Snowdrop by Ajax (2944.) 








Use or Bones.—Some twenty years since, at the 
suggestion of the late Judge Bvet, a gentleman of 
this city put up a mill for grinding bones for manure. 
The farmers, however, failed to avail themselves of 
its advantages, and a large portion of the bones col- 
lected in this and neighboring towns, were shipped to 
England for the use of British farmers. Within the 
last few years, however, a change has occurred. The 
demand for bone-dust has been steadily increasing ; 
and with all his efforts Mr. Coutson, the proprietor 
of the bone mill in this city, has been unable to sup- 
ply the orders he has received, although he succeeded 
the past year in grinding over eighty thousand bushels. 
Most of this we learn, is shipped to Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, and other southern cities. 





Wittow Peerer.—Geo. J. Colby of Bolton, Vt., 
who has engaged in the culture of the Osier Willow, 
has recently invented and put in operation a machine 
for peeling the willow, which is said to perform the 
work with great rapidity. 
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A Net For tHe Specrat MAnure Tueory Men 
To Crack.—Prof. Way truly says :—*“ The crops which 
are most benefitted by the application of gypsum, con- 
tain far less of either lime or sulphuric acid, than those 
upon which this manure produces no kind of effect.” 
We may also add that the same may be said in regard 
to phosphate of lime, potash, &&. The crops which are 
most benefitted by their application contain the least 
of these in their ashes. When will those writers, who 
recommend manures corresponding to the ashes of the 
plant to be grown, examine this subject? 





Tae AmeRIcAN FarMER—This old and earnest ad- 
voeste of agricultural improvement commences a new 
volume with July number. It has always been one 
of our favorite exchanges, and we are glad to see it in 
new and larger type. Those who want a good sound, 
readable and reliable southern agricultural journal, 
will obtain it by sending $1 to S. Sanps and Wortn- 
INGTON, Baltimore, Md., and now is the time to sub- 
scribe. 

ImpROvED CATTLE FoR Itiinois.—We learn from 
the Chicago Democrat, that there is an “ Illinois 
Breeding Association,” located at Summit,Cook county, 
and that they have just received from Col. Morris, 
Mount Fordham, six imported thorough-bred Durham 
cows, all in calf by the imported bull Duke of Gloster. 
The association previously possessed four calves by 
Balco, two bulls and two heifers. ‘The bull calves 
from these six cows,’’ says the Democrat, “they ex- 
pect to cross upon the Balco heifers. And the bull 
calves from Balco they expect to cross upon the heifers 
from the Duke of Gloster. This, then, will be the 
starting point of the Summit herd of cattle. And, 
when people purchase, they will know exactly what 
they get The pedigree being fixed, purchasers can 
suit themselves as to size, color and form, and the 
present imposition in trading off impure breeds of cat- 
tle for thorough-bred can be broken up, as no ball will 
be sold there whose pedigree on both sides will not be 
printed in the Herd Book.” 








STRAWBERRIES—WILson’s “ AtBANY.—A dish of 
the above named fruit was sent us from the nursery of 
the late lamented raiser, Mr. James Wi sow of this 
city. They certainly are a splendid fruit to look at — 
conical shape, dark evenly colored, with the seeds very 
prominently exhibited. Being an hermaphrodite in 
its sexual character, it is a free and heavy bearer, and 
will undoubtedly soon work itself into public favor. 
We hear it is a great favorite with market gardeners 
both here and in Philadelphia, where ithas been par- 
tially disseminated. 


Guano on Corn.-—-We have had rather a cold back- 
ward spring here. The hay crop will be very light 
this year. I have sowed my meadows with guano and 
plaster mixed half and half, which I see has helped 
them a good deal. Guano if used properly, I think 
well pays the farmer. Last spring I came on the 
place where I now am, and planted a 44 acre lot with 
corn the first day of June; hoed it but once; put 
about a table spoonful of guano in the hill, and spread 
on some coarse manure [ found in the barn-yard. The 
manure and lot were so poor my neighbors said I would 
get my labor for my pains; but when harvest came, 
it was said I had the best corn in Lebanon. The gua- 
no made nearly one-sixth difference, not by guess but 
by weight. Jas. ALLAN. 








fae Joun M. Srevenson, Esq., of Cambridge, 
Washington Co., has within a few days past, purchased 
from the herd of Dr Hermon WeENDE LL of this coun- 
ty, two very fine Durham bulls. One is “‘ Charleton,” 
a yearling, got by Eclipse 2nd—(a gr. son of Meteor 
(11811)—) out of Daisy 7th, by Duke sonof the Duke 
of Wellington (3654,)—the other is Clarence,” eight 
mo. old, by Dr. W.’s imported Lord Ducie, out of Dai- 
sy 6th, by Duke of Wellington (3654) &c., &c. 
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Sovtn Downs.—We have received from Mr. Sam- 
vFL THornet of Thorndale, Duchess Co., models of a 
pair of his beautiful South Downs—that of the Ram 
being the celebrated No 112, purchased by Mr THorneE 
at Jonas Wess’s letting in 1853, for $650, and the 
Ewe being one sent out to Mr. T. as a perfect specimen 
of the breed. The admirers of fine animals are invited 
to call and examine these beautiful models. It will be 
seen, by an advertisement in this paper, that Mr. 
T. has some of the progeny of 112, as well as some 
imported ewes, for sale. 





Improvep Harrows.—I was interested with Mr. 
Hanrorp’s description of his harrow in the Co. Gent. 
of June 14, and have no doubt it works well. But 
with my limited experience in the use of this most 
important farm implement, I have come to the conclu- 
sion that on land comfortably free from stone and 
tolerably level, there is no tool that will do the work 
equal to a stiff unjoifited-square harrow. There seems 
to be a sort of steadiness-about them, that is just what 
is needed to level down slight. protuberances in the soil, 
and more completely to pulverize the earth than any 
other pattern [ have met with. I have one which I 
have been using this spring, of 28 teeth, of this des- 
cription, which with 3 horses on and a good lively 
hand to drive, seems to do the work something as it 
should be. And really I cannot see how so many of 
our intelligent farmers can continue to use the o/d fogy 
A harrow, with great heavy dull teeth—say 13 or 15, 
and } or $ inches square, when a good tool will do the 
work so much more thoroughly. Wma. J. Petre. 
Lakeville, Conn. 

fe A story is going the rounds, that several of 
Col. Morris’ fine imported cattle had been stolen, and 
slaughtered in New-York by the butchers. Such is 
not the fact however. The cattle stolen, belonged to 
another Mr. Morris, and were intended for the Sham- 
bles. 











SETH A. BUSHNELL, 
REEDER of Durham Cattle, Maltese Jacks and Jen- 


netts, and South Down Sheep, 
August 1—wltmlt * Hartford, Trumbull Co., Ohio. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 
Warehouse No. 129 Broadway, N. Y. 

NHESE celebrated scales are still manufuctured by the 
‘T original jiventors By an enlargemem of their w ‘orks, 
and an introduction of improved machinery, these scales are 
now furnished at greatly reduced prices. We have recent- 
ly added to our stock a full assortment of fine Gold and 
Druggists’ Scales, Spring Balances, Patent Beams, Weights 
§c. and now offer at wholesale and reta:] the most complete 
assortment of weighing apparatus to be found in the United 
States. We have anew and convenient article which we 
denominate the “ FAMILY SCALE,” it being particularly 
adapted to the wants of farmers and all housekeepers 

Hay and cval scales set in any part of the country by ex- 
perieiced workmen. Orders and mp of inquiry by mail 
will receive prompt attention. FAIRBANKS & Co. 

July 12—w&m3ms. 189 Broadway, New York. 








Stock Farm for Sale. 


ROM injuries sustained, the subscriber is compelled to 
F offer his Farm for sale, consisting of 285 acres of Prairie 
and Timber lar.d—one hundred acres under cultivation ; 50 
acres Burr Oak Timber; balance red top, timothy and prai- 
rie grass lawn; situated in Fox River valley, Walworth 
County, Wisconsin. White River, a fine, never failing 
stream, flows through it. and several fine springs anda very 
fine wel! of water are upon the property. There is a good 
Frame House, with cellar, surre sunded by a Grove of large 
timber; a Tenant House; a good Barn, with cellar and sta- 
bling for five horses and twelve cows; Smoke House, and 
all the requisites of one of the best and healthiest farms in 
the Union. Furniture, Stock, Farm and Utensils will be sold 
low, and offers a fine opening to any who wish to live 
west, in a healthy region, near Railroads, aud where there 
is always a good market for grainand stock Fences mostly 
new. ‘Terms made known by addressing H. IRVIN, 

July 26—m31* Burlington, Racine Co., Wis. 
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VERY IMPORTANT 
To Housekeepers, Farmers and Fruit Growers. 


\ ee is a representation of a Canister, with a patent 
attachment, designed for preserving fruits and vegeta- 
bles of all kinds in a perfectly fresh state, with their natural 
shope, color and flavor. It is termed the “* SELF-SEALING 
Can,” and so called because soldering is dispensed with in 
closing up the aperture of the can, and because, by the sim- 
ple turning of a cap, the outward atinosphere is wholly ex- 
cluded 

With these cans, and directions given with them, such 
fruits as Apples, Pears, Peaches, Strawberries, Raspberries, 
Blackberries, &e.; and such vegetables as Tomatoes. Green 
Peas, Green Corn, Beans, and, indeed, every species of ei- 
ther, may be preserved for years in their fresh state without 
the addition of salt, sugar or acid, or any other preservative 
property whatever. 

Many of these fruits decay and go to waste upon the trees, 
bushes and market places. Now they may be saved and 
used, out of their season, for table or pastry purposes. 

With this Canister they can be preserved economically, as 
sugar and spirits may be dispensed with. 

Health is greatiy promoted by the free use of fresh fruits 
and vegetables, while, on the contrary, digestion is greatly 
impeded, and the digestive organs impaired by the use of pre- 
served fruits s0 completely saturated with sugar, a3 are the 
ordinary sweetmeats preserved by families. 

These cans may be used year after year. The directions 
for preserving fruit and vegetables accompany the cans. The 
mode is so simple that an ordinary house servant, or child ten 
years of age, need make no error. 

A little wrench should be purchased for screwing down the 
cover tightly, thereby making a perfect job. The Fumnels 
also are a great convenience to those who would easily and 
nicely fillthe cans. They are made for, and are perfecily 
adapted to the purpose. 

N. B—The * Genuine Self-Sealing Cans” have cast in 
letters on the top of the cap, © Sprat’s Patent,”’ * Weils and 
Provost, Proprietors. New-York.’? This much is mentioned 
to prevent imposition upon the public by any spurious or 
worthless article in imitation. 

All the cans are guaranteed to answer fully and perfectly 
the purpose for which they are recommended. 

PRICES. 
Quart Cans, per dozen,..........cceceeee $2.50 
Half Gallon Cans, per dozen,............. 3:79 


Wrenches, cach, .... cccccce sceeeestvers SEG 
| GES re em | 
For sale by WELLS & PROVOST 


Sole Proprietors. 


Warehouse for the saie of the Cans, &c., 321 Pearl street, 
near Franklin Square, New-York. 
A liberal discount to Agents. Aug 1—m4t. 


THOMAS GOULD, 


YREEDER of Durham and Devon Cattle, Leicester Sheep, 
) Suffolk Swine, Madagascar or Lop-eared Rabbiis, Eng- 
lish Ferrets, Guinea Pigs, Choice and Fancy Poultry. 
Jan. 1S—w& mf Aurora, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 
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PERUVIAN GUANO. 


ERUVIAN GUANO, No. 1, with Government weight 
and brand upon each bag. Price $53 per ton of 2000 Ibs. 
PERUVIAN GUANO, No. 1, taken from the lower part 
of the cargo, a little damp, with above brand upon each bag. 
Price $33 per ton of 2000 Ibs. 

As the latter article is sold by some retail dealers for the 
best quality, be particular to observe that the Damp Guano 
has the figure 2 under the weight mark. For sale by 

ANTOINE LONGETT, 
34 Cliff street, corner of Fulton, 
New-York. 





July 26—w9im3t 





Virginia Land for Sale. 


‘i subscriber having yet a few Farms for sale from his 

large and valuable tract of land situated in the county of 
Fairfax, Virginia, on and near the Turnpike leading from 
Washington and Georgetown to Leeshurgh, 16 miles from the 
city of Washington, two miles from the Canal, and within 3 
miles of the Alexandria, Loudon and Hampshire Rail Road. 
The soil is of the first quality, of a deep red color, seldom 
affected by drouths to which most lands are subject. Adapt- 
ed to grain, plaster, clover, and all kinds of grass. The 
land will be sold in lots of 100 or 200 acres, or as the purcha- 
ser may desire. Every Farm will be well supplied with 
wood, which consists of oak, chestnut and second growth of 
pines. Persons wishing to purchase would do well to call 
and examine before purchasing elsewhere. For further par- 
ticulars, Inquire of the subscriber on the premises. 

S. 5S. MILLER, 

Spring-Vale, Fairfax Co., Va 


Aug. 1—m5t 








Eixecelsicr Agricultural Werks. 
Warehouse and Seed Store, 
No. 369 and 371 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
.b- subscriber is prepared to furnish to order a full as- 
sortment of Farm Implements and Machines, adapted 
to all sections of the country both north and south, among 
which may be found 

The Excelsior Changeable R. R- Horse Power. 

= “ Threshing Machines with Separators. 

* sg Cider Miil, Krauser’s Patent. 

Mowing and Reaping Machines, Grist Mills. Corn Shel- 
lers and Clover Hullers; Cireular and Cross-cut saw mills 
adapted to the Horse Power, for cutting fire wood, fence stuff 
&e. 

The list of Field and Garden Seeds is complete—embracing 
most of the Premium Grains on exhibition al the recent win- 
ter Show of the New York State Agricultural Soe. Among 
them is the Magnum-bonum Wheat. which is highly spoken 
of and apparenily of great merit. Also a general assortment 
of Fertilizers. RICH’D. H. PEASE. 

July 19—w&mif. 


NO. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO 


~ now be had at the 
North River Agricultural Warehouse 
For the benefit of farmers wishing to purchase this valu- 
able manure, we would say that we du not keep the prepar- 
ed, or No. 2 Guano. There will none but No. 1 Peruvian 


be found at our Warehouse. 
GRIFFING & BRO., 
60 Cortiand-st., New-York. 





May 24—w8im3t 





Suffolk Pigs, 


F pure blood, for saie by B. V. FRENCH, 
Feb 1—mly Braintree, Mass. 


Aone 
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Hay Presses, Hay Presses. 
DEDERICK’S PORTABLE PARALLEL LEVER HOR- 
IZON TAL AND VERTICAL HAY PRESSES. 


7 ESE Presses are so constructed that they can be taken 
apart at the manufactory, and (by the printed directions 
accompanying each press) put together agam ima couple of 
hours by any two farmers, without the aid of a mechanic. 
They are sv conveniently portable that they can be moved 
from one field or farm to another, as a sleigh is moved, by a 
pair of horses or oxen, and for convenience and power of ope- 
ration they are altogether unequalled. They are now being 
shipped to all parts of the country and are in every instance giv- 
ing the most decided satisfaction. With two men and a boy to 
auend the horse, one of these machines will bale from 6 to 8 
tons of hay per day, according to the No. or size of the press. 
Prices, from $130 to $175. For circular, with full deserip- 
tion, apply personally or by mail to the subscribers. 
DEERING & DICKSON, 
Premium Agricultural Works, 


May 10—w&meowif Albany, N. Y. 





DE BURG’S NO. 1 
Ammoniated SuperePhosphate of Lime. 


dee above valuable compound is warranted pure and 
genuine. ‘lhe manufacturing department is under the 
personal direction of the subseriber, and will have studious 
attention as to his preparation at all times being uniform in 
its component parts. Many experiments during the past year, 
with the above brand, in equal quantity with Peruvian Gua- 
no and other concentrated Fertilizers, scrupulously testing its 
value as compared with the latter, by various State Faris, 
public Agricultural Committees, &c., have been made, 
showing a preference for itas a manure, both as to early in- 
ducement and prolificness of growth. Pamphlets will be 
sent on application to the subscriber, containing full directions 
for use, &c. C. B. DE BURG, 

Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer, 

Williamsburg. L. 1 


ry 7 al 
TA-FEU, 

NEW FERTILIZER, manufactured from night-soil, 

which, afier being screened, dried and disinfected. is 
raised to a certain standard by the addition of salts of ammo- 
a. tis warranted to be composed of nothing but night- 
soil and the aforesaid salts of ammonia, as the chemicals used 
for disinfection add neither bulk nor weight to the compo- 
silion. Itis the intention of the Lopr ManuFractuRine Co., 
who alone possess the right to this discovery, to make an ar- 
ticle which can always be relied upon as pure and of a cer- 
tain strength. It will be sold whvlesale and retail, at $35 
per ton of 2000 ibs., without charge for barrels or cartage, 
instead of which no tare will be allowed. A circular, con- 
taining testimenisis of those who used an article something 
like, but much inferior in strength, made by us last season, 
will be forwarded by mail on application to the subscribers or 
their ageuts. Address 

Tue Lopt Manuracturinc Company 
No. GU Courdand street, 
New York. 


June 14—w& mi. 





May 3l—w& mim 





Maclura or Osage Orange Hedges. 


HH. W. PITHhIN, 


Manchester, Conn., Dealer in Seeds and Plants, 





N consequence of the increasing demand for this remark- 
able Hedge plant, my exclusive attention is now given to 
the business. Seed is yearly gathered by my own agents, 
and may be relied upon as fresh and genuine. As many per- 
sons preter the plants ready for setting in hedges. I have es- 
tablished nurseries in different sections of the country, where 
they are raised on an extensive scale, and in the most eco- 
nomical manner, and am ready to contractthem in any quan- 
tity. A descriptive pampilet on the Culture of Osage Orange 
Hedges, given to purchasers. 
G. G. Suepparp, New-York—P. B. Mineie, Philadelphia 
—Byram. Pitkin & Co., Louisville, Ky., whelesale Agents. 
Apply as above. April 5—w2m2m 


BLACK HAWK. 


File original VERMONT BLACK HAWK will serve a 
T limited number of mares the coming season at $100 each. 
Geutlemen wishing to secure the services of this horse, 
must send in their 'etters at once. 
Good pasturing at 50 cents per week. Al! accidents and 
escapes at the risk of the owner. DAVID HILL, 
March 1, 1555—ms5t Bridport, Addison Co., V1. 








Farm Lands for Sale, 
IN LOTS TO SUIT PURCHASERS. 
VER 2,060,000 OF ACRES of Selected Prairie 


Farm Lunds. belonging to the Illinois Central Railroad 
Company. ‘The price will vary from #5 to 25, according to 
quality, tocation, &c. The purchase money may be pxyable 
in five equal instalimenis, the first to come due in two years 
from date of coutract, the others annually thereafier—giving 
six years topay for the land, with a charge of only Tico per 
cent perannum interest. The first two years’ interest paya- 
ble in advance. ‘The Company's construction bends receiv- 
ed ascush, Apply to CHAS M,. DUPUY, Jr., 

Land Agent Ili. Cen. R. R. Co. 
No.m Lake St., Chicago, Tl. 


——— — ees 


March 15—m6t* 








G. WESTINGHOUSE & CO. 

ONTINUE the manufacture of Threshing Machines 

Clover Cleaners, Wood Suws, &c., at Central Bridge 
Schoharie Co., N. Y. 

We have improved our Thresber and Cleaner, (and for 
which we have obtained a Patent last year,) which works 
superior to anything of the kind in use, and hus given entire 
satisfaction where used. 

Our Horse-Power, Thresher and Separator, has the name 
of being the best machine in use, where known. Those 
wanting machines will be more likely to get them when 
wanted by ordering them early, as we shall not be able to 
make more than 100 of them this season. Last year we did 
not supply the demand by a large number, being unable to 
get them oul in ume. 


Further information given on application by mail otherwise. 
G. WESTINGHOUSE & CO. 
Central Bridge, N. Y. 
May 3—w22.24,26.28.30 32—m3t 








ENGLISH CATTLE, 

Imported on commission by Messrs. THOS BETTS BROS., 
Bishop's Stratford, Herts, England—&1 Maiden Lane, 
New- York City. 

EING much the cheapest and the only way of obtaining 

I Stock direct from the Breeder, which will give gentlemen 
an opportunity of obtaiming the best stock, without having to 
pay an exorbitant price for them in America. The firm having 
had forty years’ experience, they feel confident of giving 
satisf.ction both as regards price and selecting the stock from 
the best herds in England. 

Thorough-bred Horses, Hampshire Sheep, 

Short-Horned Cattle, Cotswold, Leicester do 

Devons, Herefords, Ayrshires,| Suffolk Pigs, 

Alderney Cows from Islands} Essex, Berkshire do 
of Alderney and Guernsey, | Merino Sheep from Spain, 

Pure bred Southdown Sheep, ; Mules, do do 
Messrs. Betts Bros. have appointed one of the most ex- 

perienced men in England entirely for purchasing Thorough 

Bred Horses They have also an agent in Spain for purchasing 

mules,Merino Sheep, etc. Messrs. Betts Bros. have purchased 

a valuable patent invention which will prevent accidents oc- 

curring to cattle across the Atlantic. They can now be safe- 

ly imported any time during the year. The cattle wil! be in- 
sured from Liverpool to New-York when desired, by charg- 
ing a small per centage. 

A steamer will leave Liverpool with cattle about the first 
of every month. The stock will be delivered at New York 
about six weeks from the time the order is given in America, 

Circulars containing all particulars, expenses to Amer- 
ica, and the prices of Cattle in England, may be had by ap- 
plying by post to Messrs. THOS. BETTS, 

or, J. M. MILLER, Agent, $1 Maiden-lane, 
Jan. 4—lain—imly. New York City. 








Agricultural Books, 


For sale at the office of the Country Gentleman. 
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DOMESTIC ANIMALS 
AT PRIVATE SALE. 


T . MORRIS’ ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with 
de — ices attached, of Short Horned and Devon Bulls and 
Bull Calves, a few Horses, South Down Rams, Berkshire, 
Suffolk and Essex Swine, will be forwarded by mail (if de- 
sired.) by addressing L. G. MORRIS, Fordham, Westchester 
Ce, N Y., or N. J BECAR, 187 Broadway, New York. It 
also contains portrait, pedigree, and performances on the 
turf of the celebrated horse * Monarch,’’ standing this sea- 
son atthe Herdsdale Farm. May 3, 1855—w& mif 


THORO’-BRED SHORT HORNS. 


HE herd of the subscriber being now larger than it is 

desirable to retain, on account of the size of his farm, 
he wishes to dispose of five females, varying in age from 
three months, to nine years, all highly tinctured with Bates 
blood, and in other respects with the most desirable crosses 
for milk giving, as well as butter and beef making. Also five 
very fine young Bulls.two of which were got by the celebrated 
prize Bates Bull Meteor, (11511,) two by his own valuable 
unported bull Lord Ducie, and one by Eclipse 2d, gr. son of 
Meteor. They vary in age from six months to one year, and 
are out of some of the best cows of his herd, who are cyeal 
to any in this country. Dr. HERMAN WENDELL 

Albany, June 14d—w& mif 








Devon Cows, 


T EIFERS, and Bull Calves—pure blood—for sale by 
Feb. 1—mly. Bb. V. FRENCH, Braintree, Mass. 





RURAL PUBLICATION Ss. 


8 Rac attention of all persons rsons interested in rural pursuits 
is invited to the following publications : 

THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN—a Weekly Journal 
for the Farm, the Garden and the Fireside—forming 
yearly two large and beautiful quarto volumes of 416 
pageseach. Price, $200a year, Thisis, beyond ques- 
tion, the best agricultural journal published in this coun- 
try. Specimens sent to all applicants. 

THE CU LTIVA TOR —a Monthly Journal for the 
Farmer and the Horticulturist, beautifully illustrated, and 
forming an annual volume of nearly 400 pages, at 50 
cenis a year. 

THE ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGISTFR of RU- 
RAL AFFAIRS for 1555, embellished with more than 
One Hundred Engravings,—1 vol. 12 mo. 144 pp.—price, 
25 cents in paper covers—bound, 50 cents—sent prepaid 
by mail. 

RELATIONS OF CHEMISTRY TO AGRICULTURE, 
and the Agricultural Experiments of Mr. J. B. Lawes, 
anew work by Prof Lirsic, just published, price 25 
cents—sent prepaid by mail. 

0G Specimens and Prospectuses sent tc those disposed to 


act as Agents. Address the publisher, 
LUTHER TUCKER, Albany, N. Y. 





Appleton & Alderson’s Drain Tile Works, 


Corner of Lydius and Snipe streets, Albany, near Mr. Wil- 
zon’s Nursery. 


HORSE SHOE TILE, 14 INCHES LONG. 











PIECES. 
4} inches calibre, .........see+ee0++-B18 per 1000. 
34 inches culibre, . .....eseeeeeeee6- 15 per 1000. 
2% inches calibre, ......ccccsscceees . 12 per 1000. 


SOLE TILE, 14 INCHES LONG. 

















PIECES. 


4 inches calibre, at.........44. eeee +. B40 per 1000. 
3 inches calibre, at.........ee0624--. 18 per 1000. 
2 inches calibre, at .cccoccccccscccecs 12 per 1000. 


T= subscribers having enlarged their works, are now 
prepared to furnish Drain Tile of the various patterns 
and prices. Also Large Tile for small streams and drains 
about dwellings, &c., at $4. $6, and $e per 100 pieces. We 
warrant cur Tile to be perfectly sound, and to fit good at the 
jeints, so as to admit water and keep out the dirt. The Tile 
have a larger calibre than any other of American manufae- 
ture for the same prices; they are also more than 14 inches 
in length—1000 pieces will lay 72 rods. 

Tile delivered at the docks and railroads free of cartage. 
Specimens can be seen at L. & M. Mercnant’s, 71 Quay- 
st., Albany, near the Steamboat landing. 

Full directions for laying Tile will be sent free to those 
addressing the subscribers. 

We only need say that Appleton & Alderson obtained the 
first prizes for Tile at the Albany County, and N. Y. State 
Fairs. Practical drainers furnished if required. 

Orders from ail parts, will be thankfully received and 
promptly atiended to. 

Address APPLETON & ALDERSON, 
195 Washington-st., Albany, N. Y. 

May 31—weow&m5m 

P. D. GATES, 
OMMISSION MERCHANT, and dealer in Agricultural 

/ Implements and Machinery, No. 12 BRoapbway, NEw- 
York. 

(>> Ketchum’s Mowing Machines, Hay Presses, Horse 
Hoes, Cultivators, Plows, Straw Cutters, Corn Shellers, 
Reapers, Horse Powers and Threshers, Combined Thresher 
and Winnowers, and other Agricultural Machines. 

May 2i—m121* 





























